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BOOK NEWS FOR JUNE 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 


Special articles will include : 


PRE-RAPHAELITE IDEALS By ANNE M. EARLE. Itlustrated 


THE POETRY OF MORRIS 
AND ROSSETTI 


By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT. Illustrated 


RELICS OF WILLIAM MORRIS ay ee ne 


HOLMAN HUNT’S VERSION OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT 


By KENYON COX. Illustrated 


Fine half-tone reproductions of paintings by 
ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES, HOLMAN 
HUNT and SIR JOHN MILLAIS 


will be special features of the June number 


A handsome portrait of Dante Gabriel Rossetti will provide the frontis- 
piece for the month. 


There will be reprints of poems from Rossetti’s “House of Life,” Mor- 
ris’s poetical works, etc. 


The June number will be in every way attractive. No one interested in 
literature or in art will want to miss it; and no one who gets it will be disap- 
pointed in its appearance or contents. 


BOOK NEWS FOR JUNE 


For sale on all news-stands at five centsacopy. Subscription price, soca year 


PHILADELPHIA 














BOOK NEWS for 


C O N T E N T 


Frontispiece, HENRY VAN Dyke. 
Henry van Dyke, the Man (illustrated) 
Van Dyke, the Author (illustrated) . 
Dr. van Dyke in the Class-Room (illustrated)... ....° . . . . Louis D. Froelich . 
A Few Connected Facts and Dates (illustrated) . 


. Hamilton Wright Mabie . 


. Katherine H. Norris. . 


A Quadruplex Poet... . Robert Bridges . 


God of the Open Air (poem, illustrated)... 
The Society of American Artists. Its Final Exhibition(illustrated) . . 


Henry van Dyke . 
. Talcott Williams. . 


A Ballade of ‘‘Heart’s Desire”... ...... 2-25 2 «0 ws o Eugene M. Rhodes, -< 


Lesser Literary Centres of America. VII. New Haven, Conn............ 
BS a ee ahaa ee eae ae . Lucy R. Austin , 
In the World of Letters (illustrated). . 


Timely Topics . 


Authors’ Night at the Browning Society—How Poetry Gets into Print—Youth and Poetry—The 
Art of Quoting—Environment in Portraiture—Shakespearean Settings—The Lure of the Age. 

With the New Books. .-LZalcott Williams, LL.D. . 
The Modern Trust Company—Poems by Dowson—Reason in Science—The Negro and the 
Nation—A Diplomatic Adventure—The College Man and the College Woman—String Figures 
—James G. Blaine—Genealogical Research—The Friend in Politics—The Efficiency of Relief. 

The fonth in Fiction (reviews) . ; : 
The Sacred Cup—Maid of Athens—The Healers—The Scarlet Empire—Under the Arch—-The 
Spoilers—Silas Strong—Concerning Paul and Fiammetta—Mr. Scraggs—The Dawn of a To- 
morrow—The Genius—Hazel of Heatherland—The Portreeve—The Edge of Hazard—Judith— 
The Man from America—Uncle William—Miss Primrose—The Lake. 


New Studies in Biography 


Life of Froude—Swinburne—Sir Walter Scott—John Wesley—Henry Clay Trumbull. 


Important Work on General Topics . 
Future Life—Life and Matter—Poetry and the Individual—The Abolitionists—Euripides—The 


Religion of Numa—Landscape Art and Modern Dutch Painters. 
Educational 
May Magazines . 
New Books and New Editions . 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


PRICE: sc PER COPY; soc A YEAR; FOREIGN POSTAGE, soc EXTRA 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as second-class matter 





Book News 


JOSEPHA JEFFERSON 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player 


BY 


FRANCIS WILSON 


1 With 32 full pageillustrations. $2.00 net. Post 19 cents 


Intimate and delightful reminiscences of 
| Joseph Jefferson, his conversations, his opin- 
| ions on literature and art—told by Francis 

Wilson, the well-known actor. There are 
| many of Jefferson’s characteristic stories full 
} of his wise and witty interpretations of the 

incidents of his career and reflections of every 


phase of his long and happy life. 


A GREAT NOVEL 


LUCY OF THE STARS 


BY 


FREDERICK PALIIER 


Author of «‘The Vagabonds’’ 
Illustrated By ALONZO KIMBALL. $1.50 
The struggle, the rush, the joy and the vigor of our life to-day live in 
this tale of the lives and loves of two men and two women. It is a story 
of the vigorous ambitions, the failures and the tremendous triumphs that 
come to men of this nation in politics, in business and in love, told in a 
quick, crisp narrative by a man of action. 


SIX STARS THE TOWER 


BY BY 


NELSON LLOYD 


“A distinct note of freshness in 
the American short story. A 
constant spirit of genial humor 
pervades the book.”—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT 


“The charm of the story is in the 
way itistold. There is sentiment, 
vivid descriptions, and a great deal 


of quiet fun.”"—N. 7. Sun. 


$1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


HALF A MILLION COPIES HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD OF THE BOOKS OF 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


‘<In whatever medium of expression he works Dr. van Dyke goes straight to the mark. 
Whatever he does bears the stamp of vigor of thought, clear-cut purpose, and deliberate and 
thorough workmanship. The facility he has acquired is ‘the result of forgotten toil.’ ’’ 

— Hamilton W. Mabie in the Century Magazine. 


ESSAYS AND STORIES 


FIs HE RMAN’S L UCK Illustrated in color, $1.50 


«*A book that deserves to be included among the English classics.’»— Detroit Free Press. 


L I T y ig L E RI V E R Ss Illustrated in color by Dumond, $1.50 


««Substantially perfect.’*— New York Evening Post. 


T HE B iy U E F i, oO WE R Illustrated in color, $1.50 


«<The stories in “The Blue Flower’ are one and all infused with the spirit of a most poetic 

idealism. He is always seeking to give reality in his pages to spiritual things, and he succeeds.”’ 

—N. Y. Tribune. 

THE RULING PASSION Ill. by Walter Appleton Clark, $1.50 

«sEach story has a meaning deeper and richer than lies upon its surface. This book cannot 

fail to leave its readers stronger in faith and hope, more loyal to duty, closer to the heart of man, 
nature and God.’’—N. Y. Times. 


THE POETRY or TENNYSON THE STORY oF rHe FSALMS 


With new preface and chronology of Tenny- $1.50 
son’s life and works, $2.00. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG MEN THE REALITY or RELIGION 


$1.25 $1.00 
THE SCHOOL OF LIFE 
««Dr. van Dyke has written many more elaborate books than this thin, beautifullv-made 
volume, but in none has he more eloquently expressed an optimism based, not on temperament, 
but on faith in character, discernment of the spiritual possibilities of life and sound judgment of 
ethical values.’’— Out/ook. 50 cents net. 


THE LOST WORD THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE 
Illustrated by C. K. Linson, $1.50 Illustrated by Howard Pyle, $1.50 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


‘‘He has perhaps more truly expressed the real spirit of Christmas than any other writer 
” 
of to-day. — Boston Herald. 75 cents net. Postage 4 cents 


POETRY 


THE TOILING OF FELIX THE BUILDERS 
and other poems, $1.00 and other poems, $1.00 
MUSIC AND OTHER POEMS 

««In this his work reaches a dignity and perfection that stamp him as one of the greatest 

living American poets.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 
$1.00 net. 
DR. VAN DYKE’S LATEST BOOK 
ESSAYS IN APPLICATION 
«*The strength of his thought ¢quals the beauty and grace of his style, and it will be long 


before we find more finished and inspiring essays than these.’’— Philadelphia Press. 
$1.50 net. Postage 10 cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News, 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED IN APRIL 


A BOOK OF MELLOW AMERICAN HUMOR BY 


William Allen White 


Author of “Court of Boyville,’” “Real Issue,” etc. 
IN OUR TOWN 

Who does not know this author’s Court of Boyville and iis record, 
full of wistful whimsicality of a Kansan boyhood? In this new book 
with the same delightful charm Mr. White, as the pretended editor of 
the town’s paper, records the daily happenings—the humors and tragedies 
-—and observes the current of life that passes through the one street of 
«our town.’’ We will all recognize some familiar face in Mr. White’s 
passing show. Ci/oth. Sixteen illustrations. $1.50. 


Red Saunders’ Pets More Stories of 


and Other Critters Married Life 


By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS By MARY STEWART CUTTING 
Author of “ Red Saunders.” Author of Little Stories of Married Life 


Red Saunders who is so well known and so 1° those who are familiar with the delic- 
endeared to thousands of readers, has in this book '°¥S comedies and gentle tragedies of com- 
not precisely fulfilled the scriptural prophecy of ™UtS life in Mrs. Canting $ previous volumes, 
making the lion and the lamb lie down together surely no recommendation could be more 



































—for there are no lions in our western country. effective than the assurance that this volume ir 
j + 4 m 
But in one story he achieves admirable results in the ae x5 pith ete material and is of the 
same direction with a bob cat,a snake and an eagle. ae. Sey om - predecessors. Cloth. gu 
Cloth. r2mo. Sixteen illustrations. $1.25. ramo. Frontispiece in color. $1.25. 
The Four Million ‘Wayside Talks 
By CHARLES WAGNER 
By 0. HENRY A 
T ” 
sgpsccay Rg ape ~ sig tigay Pa iesis eae gg » Aa in 
Who are the four million? The inhabitants : the : ; 
Isle, of O. Henry has ¢°™C but in everything, and all the commonest 
of Manhattan Isle, of course. ’ * “4S sights and experiences of daily life seem to point i! 
its 






not written about the swell «*400°’—but of the some simple lesson of life. He refers to this 
four million people in greater New York. Every volume as the note-book of his life, in which are 
one of these stories are full of good humor and jotted down opinions on all questions of conduct 
laughter and his inimitable drollery appeals to all. and thought as they have been suggested to him. 
Cloth. r2mo. $1.00. Cloth. Net, $1.00; postprid, $7.08. 
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A LITTLE COMIC MASTERPIECE BY 
Ellis Parker Butler 
“PIGS |S PIGS” 


Wherein is propounded the profound probiem “‘ When Is a Pig Not a Pig’’ 

This story, when it appeared in a recent magazine, created such 
an uproar of merriment throughout the country, that we determined to 
issue it in book form with al! the original illustrations which contrib- 
uted so greatly to enhance the comic effect. This little masterpiece 
of American humor is making a brilliant success for itself. Everybody 
is reading ‘‘Pigs is Pigs.’ Bound in cloth and attractively printed. 


Price 50 cts. 


















McCLURE, PHILLIPS & COMPANY 
44 East 23d Street, New York 
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SPRING TIME — FICTION TIME 








SECOND EDITION OF BENSON’S REMARKABLE NOVEL 


The Angel of Pain 


‘*It isthe strongest and at the same time the most delicate story the 
author of ‘Dodo’ has yet written.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


I2mo. 


Vanity Square 
By EDGAR SALTUS 


A love-story in which a disappearance is 
involved and which affords complications that 
make the mystery peculiarly Laffling. 


‘* For sheer cleverness no American novelist 
surpasses Edgar Saltus.’’— New York Herald. 


Decorated Cloth, $1.25 


The Colonel of 
the Red Huzzars 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 


A rattling good love-story, with a secret at 
its root, and danger, adventure, and intrigue 
in every chapter. . 

Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood 
Cloth, $1.50 





Cloth, $1.50 


Breakers Ahead 


By MRS. A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 

A strong American love-story, full of excite- 
ment and incident, by the author of ‘That 
Mainwaring Affair,’’ of which twelve editions 
have been sold, and ‘“ At the Time Appoint- 
ed,”’ seven editions. 

Frontispiece in colors, by James L. Wood 

Cloth, $1.50 


The Wife of the 
Secretary of State 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 
SECOND EDITION of this thrilling story of 
Diplomatic Washingtun Life. 

‘* Adventure and excitement in every para- 
graph and the action is as rapid and _ fascinat- 
ing as the most jaded novel-reader could 
require.”’ 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


I2mo. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 




















Dovd, ead & Company 


a FICTION 


PAM DECIDES 
By Bettina von Hurren. Author of 
“*Pam.”’ Illustrations by B. Martin Justice 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 
A sequel to Pam, the delightful novel of last spring. 


COWARDICE COURT 
By Greoree Barr McCutcueon. Author 
_of ‘‘ Beverly of Graustark,’’ “‘ Nedra,’’ 
“‘The Day of the Dog,’ ete. 


12mo, cloth. $1.25 
Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher and 
decorations by T. B. Hap, 


THE PATRIOTS 


By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy. 
ee 7 
The Southerners,”’ etc. 


12mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 


A war time story that cannot but appeal to every 
true American. 


Author of 


MY SWORD FOR LAFAYETTE 


By Max Pemserton. Author of “‘ The 
Garden of Swords,’’ “‘ Beatrice of Ven- 
ice,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. Fully illus. $1.50 


A stirring story of love and adventure. 


THE SCHOLAR’'S DAUGHTER 
By Bearrice Harrapen. Author of 
“*Ships that Pass in the Night,” etc. 
With illustrations and decorations and 


printed in two colors. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


“Only a woman of genius could have written it.”— 
The Sphere (London). 


A LAME DOG'S DIARY 
By S. Macnaveuton. Author of “‘ The 
Fortune of Christina Macnab,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 


‘““A most effective story told in a striking way.’’— 
N. Y. World. 


THE HILL 
By Horace AnnEsLey VacuE.tt. Author 
of ‘‘ John Charity,’’ ‘“Brothers,”’ etc. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 
“A thoroughly delightful story.”—Chicago Daily News 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUBAIYAT OF A MOTOR CAR 
By Carotyn Wetts. Author of ‘‘A Non- 
sense Anthology,’’ “‘ Idle Idyls,’’ etc. 
Sq. 8vo, cloth. net $1.00 


Illustrations by F. Strothman. 
An amusing parody of Omar in Miss Wells’ best vein. 


HOLLAND DESCRIBED BY 
GREAT WRITERS 
By Estuer Sincieton. Author of ““Lon- 
don Described by Great Writers,’’ etc. 
8vo cloth. net $1.60 


Illustrated in manner of her ‘“‘Iondon”’ and ‘“‘Paris.”’ 


AMERICANS OF 1776 
By James Scuouter. Author of “‘History 
of the United States,’’ “‘ Eighty Years 


of Union,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. net $2.00 


“There is more interesting reading matter in James 
Schouler’s ‘Américans of 1776’ than in a hundred his- 
torical romances covering the same period.’'—G/ode. 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR EUROPE 


By H. A. Guerser. Author of “‘Legends 
of Switzerland,’’ “‘Stories of the Wagner 
Opera,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. net $2.00 


A book of the greatest importance to those who con- 
template a Eu-opean trip. 


THE LAUNCHING OF A 
UNIVERSITY 
By Danret Corr Gitman, LL.D. 
8vo, cloth. net $2.50 


“Sure to recall many pleasant memories of those 
familiar with the first days of Johns Hopkins.”— 
Baltimore News, 


THE KEY TO THE BLUE CLOSET 


By W. Rosertson Nicott. Author of 
“*Letters on Life,’’ ete. 
12mo, cloth. net $1.40 


A volume of clever and convincing essays. 


FAMOUS INTRODUCTIONS TO 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 
By the notable editors of the 18th Cen- 
tury. Edited by Beverty Warner, D.D. 
Author of “‘English History in Shakes- 
peare’s plays.’’ 12mo, cloth. net $2.50 
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Book News 


The True Character oF The Bible 


By REV. L. P. MERCER 
Fourth Edition Price 30 cents postpaid 


CONTENTS.—I. The Bible: a Book of Divine Parables—II. The Doctrine of Correspondence: 
a Key to Divine Parables—III. The Law ort Divine Inspiration—IV. The History of Reve- 
lation—V. The Real and Apparent in the Scripture—VI. The Doctrine of the Spiritual Sense: 
The only Answer to Skeptical Objections. 


«<The tundamental conception running through this thoughtful treatise is one of the utmost interest 
and importance.’ — Chicago Advance. 


A PAMPHLET OF TWENTY-THREE PAGES BEARING THE TITLE 
The Only Interpretation 
. .. Of The Bible 

which deprives the higher criticism of all power to disturb and 


proves the book to be The Word of God consistent in every part 
and worthy of Divine Authorship. SENT FREE for 3 cts. postage 


Tue Nunc Licet Press 


42 West Coulter Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canning and Preserving 


a How much better it is for a housekeeper to put up her own fruits 
Canning and vegetables than to depend on the stores. She knows what 
Time she is getting and can depend on the hygienic conditions under 
: which the work was done. And a person can be absolutely sure 
is Here of the results. There need be norisk. This book of Mrs. Rorer’s, 

“‘Canning and Preserving,’’ tells just how to do everything with 
certainty—how to can, preserve, make jellies, jams, marmalades 
and the thousand and one toothsome things under this head. 
The inexperienced one can go by this book, and the experienced 
one may learn some new wrinkles. Bound in cloth, 50 cents. 
We pay postage. 


Hot Hot Weather Dishes 


Ww Hot weather will soon be here, when the worry of providing suit- 

eather able changes in the daily menu will vex the housekeeper. Here 

is Coming is a book by Mrs. Rorer, ‘‘Hot Weather Dishes,’’ which saves 
much of this worry. You’ll be surprised what delightful meals 
can be concocted, and what can be done with the vegetables for 
instance—delightful ways of treating them and transforming them 
into palatable, toothsome dishes. Bound in cloth, 50 cts. We pay 
postage. 


Of all booksellers or of us 


Arnold &» Company, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 7 
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A SPECIMEN SPINSTER 


BY 


KATE WESTLAKE ‘YEIGHH 














Price, 75 cents, net; postpaid 85 cents 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 







«There is humor in every page of it, and yet here and there a wistful touch that goes to the 


very depths.’’—London Pelican. 







«‘There are many amusing situations and many amusing characters to be found in the book, and 
it should please a large class of readers.’’—London Publisher and Bookseller. 







«‘The storv, which is very interesting, is told in the straight-from-the-shoulder style so peculiar 
There are some excellent character sketches.’’—London Free Lance. 





to Canada and the States. 





Its appeal is to the heart, and its 





<< «A Specimen Spinster’ is a bright and clever book. 
appeal is a strong one.’’—Southport, England, Guardian. 







««The book is full of charming people; of laughter that is always sweet; with just the touch of 
pathos required to keep it true to life.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 












«*Exceedingly clever sketches of Canadian village life. Mrs. Yeigh has drawn her characters 
She shows the most intimate knowledge of the social conditions and out- 





with remarkable realism. 
look of the life she is describing, and she has made about the proper mingling of the humorous and the 


athetic to suit the ordinary taste.’”,——The Christian Guardian. 
ij 













«<The book is as interesting as a book could well be. We are glad to get hold of a book 


which is at once wholesome and interesting.”’—Western Recorder. 







«‘The book is one which can be read by young or old with interest and profit, and is well 
worthy of a cordial reception at the hands of the reading public.”’— Toronto Westminster. 







AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 






1630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


8 When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 











Book News 


Seven Popular New Novels 


A VIGOROUS STORY OF A NEVADA MINING CAMP 


THE SAGE BRUSH PARSON 


By A. B. WARD. ‘<A rattling good story of mining life, with strong and forceful character 
drawing.”—Brooklyn Standard- Union. ‘*A story of the ‘Sky Pilot’ type, but 
stronger and more dramatic.” — 7he Congregationalist. Cloth, $1.50. 


The District Attorney The Wire Tappers 


By WILLIAM SAGE By ARTHUR STRINGER 


A dramatic story in which a son of high ideals A surprising romance of a couple who be- 
to the is arrayed against his father, a modern finan- came associated with a pool-room wire-tap- 
cier, per. 
Cloth, $1.50. Illustrated. C'oth, $1.50. 
¢, and 


—_" “BY FAR THE BEST WORK OF THIS CLEVER AUTHOR” 


: A MAKER OF HISTORY 


ind its 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of “The Master Mummer,” etc. ‘The most 


daring and consistently sustained of his many stories, and is heartily recommended to 
ach of seekers for exciting reading.’’—Zz/e (New York). Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


racters 


A endl Called to the Field Hearts and Creeds 
nd the By LUCY M. THRUSTON By ANNA CHAPIN RAY ~— 
A romance of social and political life in 


Quebec—the author’s strongest novel. Illus- 
trated by Alice Barber Stephens. 


An appealing story of a Virginian bride in 


war time, that reads like an actual experience. 


a book 
Cloth, $1.50. Cloth, $1.50. 


is well 
A' NEW: BOOK BY THE CREATOR OF “SUSAN CLEGG” 


Susan Clegg and Her Neighbors’ Affairs 


By ANNE WARNER, author of “Susan Clegg and her friend Mrs. Lathrop,” etc. To the 
three-part story, ‘The Wolf.at Susan’s Door,” is added “Mrs, Lathrop’s Love Affair,’’ 
in two parts. With frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 





THE STORY OF PAUL JONES 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 







Thousands of readers of BOOK NEWS should welcome 
this charming Historical Romance now that it is published in 
book form. It is a great story of the fortunes of the intrepid 
sailor, whose remains are now in America. A story that should 
find a place in every library, for it is the best work Mr. Lewis 











has yet produced. 






12mo., Cloth bound, Illustrated, $1.50. 










THE BOTTOM OF THE WELL 

By FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 

Author of ‘‘John Burt,’’ **The Kidnapped Millionaires,’’ 
‘*John Henry Smith,’’ etc. 

The reading public, which has been awaiting this long prom- 
ised book from Mr. Adams, would not thank us for lifting the 
curtain which conceals the mysteries contained in the grim 
walls of “The Well,” neither would we be excused for hinting 
at the nature of Amos Buckingham’s task in “The Labora- 
tory.” This remarkable book has a grip and a fascination 
which will last long after the reader has emerged from its 
delightful spell. 12mo., Cloth bound, four beautiful illustra- 
tions in three colors, $1.50. 



























TONIO, SON OF THE SIERRAS 
By GENERAL CHARLES KING 





NIO 






This thrilling frontier story has for its central figure a young 
army girl with two lovers, brother officers and classmates, 
and an Indian chief of the Chief Joseph type, honorable, 


incorruptible, but dragged as was Joseph, into a net of testi- 
























mony and intrigue that nearly wrecked him. 


12mo., Cloth bound, Illustrated by Chas. J. Post, $1.50. 

































CHIP, OF THE FLYING U 


By B. M. BOWER 






Fascinating from the start. To a Montana cattle ranch 
comes a young lady from Ohio with a doctor’s diploma. The 
‘ovial spirits who bless the world in the guise of cowboys 
straightway christen her the “Little Doctor.” Put a clever 
young lady and the gallant and self-reliant young cowboy in a 
runaway and the mine of love is fired. 
12mo., Cloth bound, three colored illustrations by 
Charles M. Russell, $1.25 


G. W. Dillingham Co., rupiisners, New Vork. 
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THREE OF OUR NEW BOOKS 


The “BISHOP” of 
COTTONTOWN 


A Story of the Tennessee Valley 


by JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE 


Author of «*A Summer Hymnil,’’ «*Songs and Stories from Tennessee,’’ etc. 


The beautiful love story of Alice Westmore and Captain Tom Travis and 
the passionate desire of the latter’s Cousin Richard to win Alice for himself 
are the dominating impulses of the story. Richard Travis, of “The Gaffs,” a 
strong, unscrupulous man, but gifted with many attractive qualities, plays a 
bold part in the plot. His designs, however, are checked by his old overseer, 
who is called the “Bishop” by all the Cottontowners on account of his benevo- 
lent interest in their lives, and in the stirring climax of the story, Travis hero- 
ically redeems many of his unpunishable crimes. 

Love and pathos and real humor run through the book in delightful meas- 
ure. The old “Bishop” will endear himself to every reader by his gentleness, 
his strength and his uncynical knowledge of this world, which he finds so 
good to live in. 

Frontispiece in Colors. and Four Drawings, by the Kinneys 
Cloth, 12mo., 600 pages, price, 


PANAMA, THE ISTHMUS AND THE CANAL 
By C. H. FORBES-LINDSAY 


Author of the ‘‘Philippines,’’ *«India, Past and Present,’’ etc. 
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HE completion of a course of lec- 

tures on “The Service of Poetry,” 

on the Percy Turnbull Foundation 
at the Johns Hopkins University, is one 
of those milestones in the life of a man 
of letters that furnish both a point for 
survey and a place for valuation. No 
other provision in this country for deal- 
ing with literature in its most serious and 
vital form has so much dignity as this 
memorial of a youth whose rare promise 
finds a beautiful fulfillment in a recurring 
presentation of the most spiritual expres- 
sion of the life of man in the world; and, 
with one or two exceptions, the men who 
have received the appointment to fill this 
lectureship have been chosen because they 
could speak with authority. The selec- 
tion of Dr. van Dyke was specially fitting, 
because he is both a poet and a critic; and 
specially significant because it empha- 
sized his possession of two faculties not 
often found in the same man—the creative 
and the critical. 

The list of works on which Dr. van 
Dyke’s name appears shows at a glance 
the breadth of his interests and the va- 
riety of his gifts, and throws light on the 
sources of an influence unusually wide 
and intimate. For the author of “Little 
Rivers,” of the careful and sympathetic 
study of Tennyson, of “Straight Ser- 
mons,” of “The Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt” and of the inimitable bird songs, 
has caught the attention of two audiences 
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which do not generally sit together under 
the spell of a writer, either of prose or 
verse: the small group of those whose 
joy in literature is tempered by the crit- 
ical spirit, and the much larger group of 
those who give themselves up unreserv- 
edly to the charm of the writing that ap- 
peals to them. 

In a time when academic ideals press 
heavily on many highly trained men, and 
in many cases, hinder free expression of 
individuality, Dr. van Dyke is conspicu- 
ously free from the scholar’s timidity. 
He is outspoken with’ pen and voice, and 
fears neither emotion nor the frank un- 
conventionality of intimate human speech. 
The sophistication of the age, which bur- 
dens so many writers with a scepticism or 
cynicism essentially foreign to their tem- 
perament, and who would be men of good 
cheer if depression were not one of the 
accepted modes of the hour, has touched 
him as little as it touched Emerson or 
Longfellow. The joy in analysis and 
subtlety, and the passion for the complex 
in style, have never caught him unawares 
and made him a victim of duplex person- 
ality. He has been himself, spoken his 
own language, and had the courage of his 
emotions at a time when language has 
become a composite affair and emotion a 
violation of good form. 

Dr. van Dyke owes his artistic success 
and his popularity to a rich endowment 
of character, temperament and _ vitality. 
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He puts himself into his work and has 
given it that touch of original force 
which distinguishes the writer by the 
grace of God from the writer by the 
training of schools. He has struck clearly 
and strongly the note of intimacy with 
Nature which has been sounding with 
swelling resonance ever since the men of 
Petrarch’s time began once more to look 
at the world around them with open eyes 
and hearts. A close observer, the author 
of “Little Rivers” might have joined the 
ranks of the secretaries of Nature; those 
faithful recorders who keep the minutes 
of the seasons and have made the world 


BIRTHPLACE OF DR. VAN DYKE 


The house on Germantown Avenue, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, in which Henry van Dyke, to use his own words, 


“began his adventures.” 


aware, more fully than ever before, of 
the proceedings of that society in wood 
and field. Nature herself, however, chose 
him to be one of the interpreters of her 
symbolism, one of the artists who have 
both the gift of vision and of graphic de- 
lineation; to be, in a word, one of her 
poets. He has long had the freedom of 
field and wood; he has cast a fly over 
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the surface of many streams, and has had 
rare luck both as fisherman and as poet; 
he has sat before campfires with men of 
primitive mind and elemental passion; he 
has had, in a word, chances of compan- 
ionship which have given him immediate 
access to a world which most men know 
by report only. He has explored this 
world with open heart and sensitive spirit ; 
with “his eye on the object and his im- 
agination beyond it;” and, both in prose 
and verse, he has brought the vitality, the 
purity, the unworldliness, the breadth of 
life, of Nature, to his fellows in forms 
which bear the impress of his originality, 
individual insight and feeling. 

His sense of life is so fresh and vivid 
that he is drawn not only to those ideal 
figures who have set spiritual achieve- 
ment in the very heart of the actual world, 
but to those elemental men in whom pas- 
sion and humor reveal themselves in the 
most ingenuous and direct ways; and the 
same hand has, without violation of inner 
unity or forced seeking for diversity, 
given the world “The First Christmas 
Tree” and “The Ruling Passion.” 


This vitality, which is the greatest of 
Dr. van Dyke’s gifts, is the secret of the 
variety, as well as the spiritual energy of 


his work. In an age of specialization he 
has not been afraid to do all the things 
Nature intended him to do, and to use 
all the tools she put in his hands. He is 
one of the most vigorous and effective 
preachers of the time, with a ring of con- 
viction and leadership in his spoken word 
which has made him pre-eminently an 
apostle to young men. His sermons are 
stamped by courage of conviction, direct- 
ness of style, and a definiteness of belief 
which has a tonic quality in an age which 
is eager to believe, but is smitten with 
intellectual indecision. 

Nature has so generously furnished Dr. 
van Dyke with the gifts which influence, 
attract and interest men that his vitality, 
has sometimes stood in the way of an ade- 
quate valuation of the force, charm and 
individuality of his work. That, however, 
is a small price to pay for so unusual an 
equipment for the delicate and difficult 
art of expression which Dr. van Dyke has 
practiced with steadfast integrity of aim 
and increasing skill for two decades. 
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OCTOR HENRY VAN DYKE be- 
gan composing verses when barely 
old enough to manage a pen. At 


eighteen, a Princeton sophomore, he 
reached the dignity of publication, his 
essay on “The Ideal in Art” winning a 
prize in the “Nassau Literary Magazine.” 
Ever since then he has gone on winning 
prizes in literature. 

The prizes of literature, however, the 
emoluments of authorship, have never 
been the stimulating motive of Doctor 
van Dyke’s career. As a preacher, as a 
public lecturer, as a poet and story-writer, 
he has devoted himself to higher ideals. 
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And in whatever he has done he has en. 
deavored to inspire his fellow-men witb 
his own sane, cheerful, helpful optimism, 
his faith in the ultimate triumph of gooa 
over evil. 

One of the most interesting examples 
of Doctor van Dyke’s early composition is 
the Princeton “Triangle Song,” which, ac- 
cording to tradition, was written on the 
spur of the moment, when some of his 
fellow-students desired a new lyric, ex- 
pressive of the rollicking spirit of the 
campus. And the following verses have 
been sung ever since by Princeton under- 
graduates and alumni, with quite as much 
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enthusiasm as when they were first com- 
posed, more than thirty years ago: 


Sing a song together, boys! we'll sing it loud 
and clear; : : 


> 
Sing it with a hearty will and voices jolt of 


cheer; 0. 
Sing it as we used to sing way back in Fresh- 
man year, : . 
While we were marching thro’ Princeton. 
ae 


“ 


Nassau! Nassau! Ring out the chorus free. 3 


Nase assau! Thy jolly sons are we; 
Cares shall be forgotten, all out Sorrows flu’ 


“ away, ; y _* ‘ 
While we are marching thro’ Princeton. 


Well the old Triangle knew the music of our 


tread, é ; 
How the peaceful Seminole would tremble in 


his bed! oe 
How the gates were left unhing’d, the lamps 


without a head, 

While we were marching thro’ Princeton. 

Q oy 

As an undergraduate, Doctor van Dyke 
became a frequent contributor to the col- 
lege publications, and thig, early success 
no doubt strengthened” lits* ambition to 
write. And a writer he“has continued 
to be. Long before his more purely lit- 
erary books had made his name a house- 
hold word throughout the English-speak- 
ing world, and even in other lands, he was 
known as the author of such popular the- 
ological works as “The Reality of Re- 
ligion,” “The Gospel for a World of Sin,” 
“The Story of the Psalms,” “The Gospel 
for an Age of Doubt”—all produced dur- 
ing his busy life as a minister of the Gos- 
pel, and showing the influence of that 
period in his career. But, as his daugh- 
ter has said in her interesting sketch of 
her father in “The van Dyke Book,” that 
period was only a turning aside from the 
life of an author, toward which all his 
inclinations and powers pointed. 

The book which first attracted general 
attention to Doctor van Dyke as an au- 
thor, and went beyond the theological cir- 
cle of readers, was “The Poetry of Ten- 
nyson,” an achievement in criticism which 
the Poet Laureate himself declared to be 
the best appreciation of his art. This 
sympathetic interpretation of Tennyson’s 
poetry received wide and favorable notice 
and at once placed its author in the fore- 
most rank of American writers, a place 
he has continued to hold with increasing 
popularity. 
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The influence exerted by Doctor yan 
Dyke’s versatile pen can only.be esti- 
mated when one considers the many hup- 
dreds of thousands of volumes of pis 
books which have been sold. For } 
stance, “The Story of the Other Wise 
Man,” which was originally preached as 
a Christmas’ sermon, and was afterward 
published in short-story form, has reached 
two hundred ‘and fifty thousand volumes, 
and has been’translated into the Chinese, 


~Turkish, Japanese, Spanish, French, Ger- 


n, Swedish and Dutch languages. “The 
e Flower” reached the hundred thou- 
sdndth volume, and fifteen thousand 
copies of “Music and Other Poems” were 
sold the. first year, surpassing the sales of 
any other recent book of poetry published 


in America. “The Spirit of Christmas,” his =. 
latest book, which came out’ in a twenty- + 


thousand-volume edition last October, had 
to be rushed through another twenty- 
thousand-volume edition in November, to 
prevent its going out of print. ‘The Es- 
says in Application,” issued shortly be- 
fore, was one of the two books selected 
this year by the Reading Circle of the 
State of Indiana, an organization with fif- 
teen thousand members. ‘These statistics 
merely indicate the tremendous number of 
readers Doctor van Dyke reaches. And 
the proportion might be one book to 
hundreds of readers, as in the case of 
copies placed in public libraries. 

When asked how he made a_ poem, 
Doctor van Dyke replied that he hadn’t 
the slightest idea. “Sometimes the whole 
poem comes,” he said; “sometimes the 
form has to be worked out.” The idea 
for “The Toiling of Felix” came to him, 
he went on to say, from one of the Logia, 
or words of Christ, which was discovered 
in Egypt in 1897. Its significance was, 
“Raise the stone and thou shalt find me, 
cleave the wood and there am I.” “At 
first,” continued Doctor van Dyke, “I 
thought I should make a prose story out 
of it, and began to write with that pur- 
pose. But the rhythm of the words would 
seem to come out so clearly, and the idea 
seemed to belong so surely and so deeply 
to poetry, that the story changed itself 
on the second day into a poem, and I 
worked for two whole weeks without in- 
termission, except for eating and sleeping. 
I shut myself up in my study from early 
morning till late at night and thought of 
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nothing else. It was like going back to 
Egypt, where I had spent a winter in 
1893.” 

Doctor van Dyke has never spared him- 
self in the preparation and the writing 
of his books. For instance, back in 1887, 
when “The Story of the Psalms” appeared, 
in a note of acknowledgment of other 
books which the author had consulted in 
its preparation, he mentions twelve vol- 
umes in a short list, as he terms it, of 
some of the books which had _ helpe:l 
toward his work. To a writer less de- 
voted to his art this might seem like a 
rather long list. On “The Ode to Music” 
he was engaged nearly two years. Doctor 
van Dyke can work incessantly all day 
with only breathing spells for meals. He 
carries a notebook around with him and, 
as new ideas occur to him, jots them down 
for future suggestion. He writes in “the 
old-fashioned way,” he says—neither dic- 
tating, nor composing on a typewriter. 

Notwithstanding all his work, this busy 
author still finds time for much reading. 
His favorite poets are Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Dante 
and Goethe; his favorite prose writers, 
Thackeray, Lamb and Hazlitt, all of whom 
he admires very much as masters of Eng- 
lish ; while such novels as “Lorna Doone” 
and “John Inglesant,” “Hypatia,” “The 
Heart of Midlothian,” “Henry Esmond” 
and “The Cloister and the Hearth,” he 
has read from ten to fifteen times each. 
When asked if he was conscious that his 
style had been affected by other authors, 
he replied that he hoped that he had 
learned something from those he admired. 
“In my opinion,” he continued, “the best 
way to learn to write good English is to 
read good English. Books of grammar 
and rhetoric are of comparatively little 
value.” 

As is well-known, Doctor van Dyke has 
never written a long novel. On being 
questioned as to whether he ever expected 
to do so, he replied: “I won’t write a long 
novel unless I have to. If the story comes 
to me that.seems to need telling and to 
have a meaning in it, I may try to tell it, 
but not for the sake of meeting what the 
publishers call a market demand. I would 
much rather receive a little money for 
doing work that is congenial, and that 
comes naturally, than a great deal of 
money for doing something that is de- 
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manded by literary fashion or undertaken 
for the sake of the price it will bring.” 

During the early spring Doctor van 
Dyke has been busy over his lectures on 
“The Service of Poetry,” which were re- 
cently delivered, and so much appreciated, 
at Johns Hopkins University. 

“When I get tired of working,” said 
Doctor van Dyke, as the _ interview 
closed, “I just go here and open the win- 
dow and smell a flower.” And he went 
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In the old-fashioned garden at Avalon. 


forward, suiting the action to the word, 
and in came the delicious fragrance of 
varied blossoms, from the little conserva- 
tory which adjoins his library, bringing a 
delightful promise of spring, always so 
welcome to the poetic temperament. For 
although a preacher, an essayist, a story- 
teller, a lecturer, a teacher, Doctor van 
Dyke is first and foremost a poet, with all 
of the idealism, the sentiment and _ the 
music and harmony with which Nature 
abounds. And Nature seems to have fitted 
him for one of her best interpreters. As 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman has so 
well written, 

Wouldst view what Nature’s portraiture is 


The Dame herself hath sat to this van Dyke. 
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van Dyke in the Class-Room 


By Louis: DD. Froetick 


OLLEGE lecture rooms are peculiar 
institutions, and are looked upon in 
various ways by various students. 

Some may sit through an hour as a quiet 
period of rest and repose. Others may 
attend and endure as a matter of compul- 
sion. Still others may go really to obtain 
something from the lecture, may pay strict 
attention, and yet withal feel strained and 
tired. Happy is the lecturer who can hold 
the attention of men who are ready and 
willing to be interested. But a genius is 
that lecturer who attracts and closely en- 
gages the attention and wit of all the men 
in his class. Such a genius is Doctor van 
Dyke. Ina class of about three hundred 
men, he keenly delights each and every 
member. His lectures are most logically 
and simply arranged, with the result 
that each is a complete picture, eas- 
ily to be remembered and set down in 
notes. This latter advantage is often lost, 
however, when the interest becomes such 
that notes are forgotten, and in a period of 
wonderful clearness, originality and rich 
vitality of thought, on the part of the lec- 
turer, all that is to be done by the student 
is to listen. Dr. van Dyke may perhaps 
start the hour with a few class announce- 
ments, given in an excellent good humor, 
and portraying a spirit of fairness which 
impresses the men that he is working with 
them familiarly, as friend to friend. He 
thus has the class with him at the start— 
their attention, their good will, their sym- 
pathy—and he keeps it with him to the 
end. 

The men have come into the class know- 
ing that something extraordinarily good 
will be theirs to receive, and they are on 
edge to hear it. As Dr. van Dyke opens 
the lecture, he seems to be speaking di- 
rectly to each individual man. He is in 
sympathy with the subject of the lecture, 
from the start to the finish, and those lis- 
tening feel this. As he describes the quaint 
charm of the character and work of Lamb, 
for instance, his zest and keen delight give 
the impression of one who is_ speaking 
from personal association. He is at his 
best in the delineation of the character of 


the lives and writings of the persons he is 
describing, by reason of his deep insight 
into men and books and his precision in 
the use of language. He conveys subtle 
distinctions and ideas so exactly worded 
and emphatically expressed that they are 
permanently impressed and are remem- 
bered. 

His portrayals of character, purposes 
and styles are pre-eminently lucid, delight- 
fully exact, forcible and usefully concise. 
He has the power to present men and ideas 
in a light in which they have not before 
been viewed. He is able to bring into the 
bright, sharp flame of definite expression 
the smoldering, struggling, dull glow of 
general impressions. 

Dr. van Dyke’s manner and personality 
in lecturing are as strong, decisive and 
sympathetic as is his subject matter. Not 
only his words, but his face, voice and 
general bearing bring out exactly the 
ideas he desires to communicate. His own 
hospitable and friendly smile, and soft 
quality of voice in describing the humor 
of Lamb make one feel instinctively that 
this humor was gentle, kindly and warm. 
His manner is intense in his disgust for 
snobbery and shams, when portraying 
Thackeray’s hatred for these things. In 
reading from the books of the men he is 
describing, the pathos and feeling with 
which he renders selections from Dickens, 
his vivacity in others from Thackeray, his 
oratorical power in some of the lofty pas- 
sages from Macaulay and Carlyle, do not 
fail to inspire men with the power of lit- 
erature. 

This inspiring influence of Dr. van Dyke 
upon the minds of Princeton undergradu- 
ates lasts, and lasts in terms of clear and 
definite ideas. With his power of sugges- 
tion he opens up vistas of thought and 
imagination. By giving an example, by 
particularizing instead of soaring into the 
grand, though meaningless realms of the 
general, he presents a complete picture. 
Nor does the force of his personality in the 
class-room lie only in his words and the 
thoughts he expresses. It goes deeper; 
to the man himself. As a man he appeals 
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to Princeton students as a decisive, 
forcible, frank and able character. One is 
bound to experience a supreme admira- 
tion for the genius of the great literary 
men Dr. van Dyke describes, and doubly 
so because one realizes that they have been 
presented through the eyes of a man who 
is himself a master hand in the literary art, 
whose ability and strength rank him in the 
same category with some of these other 
masters. 

Dr. van Dyke gives true pictures of his 
literary men. He does not tell all their 
virtues and then stop. He shows the other 
side of their characters and works. He 
does not try to advance literary theories 
as excuses where no excuse exists. His 
literary men are judged by the same code 
of laws and morals as are ordinary men. 
In this common sense, fair-minded attitude 
he wins an interest for men of letters be- 
cause they are human, and for himself 
because of his manliness. 


A Few 


HE father of Henry van Dyke was 
one of the eminent men of the Pres- 
byterian Church, distinguished for 

great mental power and broad charity. 
Thirty-eight years he was the pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Brooklyn, and in 1876 he was the Mod- 
erator of the General Assembly. 

Plainly Henry van Dyke’s rare literary 
gifts were somewhat of inheritance. He 
was born in Germantown, during his 
father’s brief pastorate there, in 1852, on 
the 1oth of November. He was grad- 
uated from the Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute in 1869; from Princeton College 
in 1873, before he was twenty-one; from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1877; 
and was a student of Berlin University in 
1878. Then, for twenty-two years he 
was in the active pastorate—four in the 
United Congregational Church of New- 
port, Rhode Island, and eighteen in the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, of New York. 
Princeton, Harvard and Yale, in turn, con- 
ferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity—in 1884, 1893 and 1896. The 
degree of Doctor of Laws was given 
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Aside from the influence of his lectures 
as an inspiration for a greater love of lit- 
erature, their influence as aids for a 
higher and more useful life is pronounced. 
Morals are not tacked on. They are far 
more effectively, though none the less 
clearly, shown by Dr. van Dyke in his de- 
scriptions of the noblest deeds and senti- 
ments of Christian manhood as exempli- 
fied in the lives and teachings of the great- 
est literary men of the world. By pre- 
senting the best in life, he stimulates to 
emulation. He points out with the inti- 
macy of an older friend, the highest ideals 
for which men should strive, the practical 
ways in which they may be useful and en- 
nobling to their fellow men in the life 
beyond the college walls. It is in these 
short talks that men get the deepest in- 
spiration, and from these that they will 
carry with them the most lasting impres- 
sions for good from the class-room influ- 
ence of the personality and power of 
Henry van Dyke. 
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him by Union College in 1898, by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson in 1902, by Wesleyan 
in 1903, and by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1905. Since 1900 he has occu- 
pied, and more than filled, the chair of 
English Literature at Princeton Univer- 
sity, his class-room work and his courses 
of lectures always arousing enthusiasm in 
the under-graduates. 

During the New York pastorate he was 
in constant demand as a lecturer—having 
been, among other duties, the lecturer at 
Yale on the Lyman Beecher foundation, 
and three years the Harvard University 
Preacher. At the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of Princeton, in 1896, he 
delivered his famous memorial ode, “The 
Builders.” In 1g02, the Northern Pres- 
byterian Church made him Moderator of 
the General Assembly. At the Washing- 
ton’s Birthday celebration of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in 1905, he made 
perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
addresses that have been given on those 
eventful occasions. 

Henry van Dyke’s 
early began to appear. 


literary qualities 
He wrote Prince- 
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One ot the most interesting of the earlier portraits of Dr. van Dyke 


ton’s popular “Triangle Song” while still 
a college boy, and during his Seminary 
course he was the editor of the “Princeton 
Book,” and a corresponding editor of 
“The Presbyterian.” His first book, “The 


? 


Reality of Religion,” appeared in 1884, a 
year after the New York pastorate be- 
gan. Other theological books of a popu- 
lar nature were published from time to 
time—“The Story of the Psalms” in 
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THE Port-FISHERMAN 


The result of a day on the St. Marguerite. The picture shows 


eight salmon, the largest of which weighed 34 Ibs., 
the smallest 1o lbs. 


1887 ; “Sermons to Young Men” in 1893; 
“The Christ Child in Art” in 1894; “The 
Gospel for a World of Doubt” in 1896; 
“The Gospel for a World of Sin” in 1899; 
and “The Poetry of the Psalms” in 1900. 

In 1888 Dr. van Dyke published “The 
National Sin of Literary Piracy,” and 
frequently his energy has taken the form 
of studies in literature. His “Poetry of 
Tennyson” appeared in 1889; the “Pref- 
ace to Counsel on Books and Reading” 
came out in 1900, and the “Essays in Ap- 
plication” in 1905. He has also edited 
the “Gateway Series of English Texts,” 
“Select Poems of Tennyson” and the six 


volumes of “Little Masters of English 
Poetry.” 

But Dr. van Dyke’s literary success, of 
course, has been most notable in the realm 
of pure literature. His versatility in crea- 
tion is marvelous, including poems, essays, 
stories, nature books, travel and adven- 
ture; and in every field he holds a first 
place. The mere recounting of titles is 
enough to emphasize his tireless energy 
as well as his ceaseless inspiration—the 
wonderful “Little Rivers,” with the breath 
of out-doors, which appeared in 1895; 
“The Other Wise Man,” 1896; “The First 
Christmas Tree,” “The Builders and 
Other Poems,” and “Ships and Havens,” 
all in 1897; “The Lost Word” in 18098; 
“Fisherman’s Luck” in 1899; “The Toil- 
ing of Felix and Other Poems” and “The 
Friendly Year” in 1900; two volumes of 
short stories, “The Ruling Passion” in 
Igor, and “The Blue Flower” in 1902; 
“The Open Door” in 1903; “Music and 
Other Poems” in 1904; and “The Spirit 
of Christmas” in 1905, 

It is probable that no literary work by 
Dr. van Dyke will prove more fat-reach- 
ing and permanent than his controlling in- 
fluence during the past three years as 
chairman of the General Assembly’s spe- 
cial committee, in preparing for the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church the “Book of 
Common Worship,” soon to be published 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
All that is best of scholarship and re- 
fined taste he has put into this great 
achievement. 


A Quadruplex Poet 


By Robert Bridges 


At the Lotos Club dinner given recently in New York to Henry van Dyke, 
Robert Bridges alluded to Dr. van Dyke as a “quadruplex poet” who could treat 
any theme in four different manners, as poet-preacher, poet-professor, poet-fish- 
erman, and poet-novelist. Taking a congenial subject, “The Trout,” he gave the 
following examples of how Dr. van Dyke might be expected to elaborate it:— 


THE TROvT. 


By the Poet-Preacher. 


REDESTINED is the course that you must swim 

Through whirling rapids seething to the brim; 
A little sunshine gleams along your track, 

But mostly it is gray, and often black. 

In vain you strive some joy to snatch or beg— 

The sin, original, was in the egg; 

You can’t escape it, by John Calvin’s plan 

The paths of glory lead but to the pan. 





A Quadruplex Poet 


Beware the gaudy lure a-floating by— 

Some evil-minded person cast the fly ; 

A little while you gaily swim the stream— 

Your boasted freedom is an empty dream,— 

And, soon or late, you'll know where you are at, 

Frying and sizzling in the scorching fat. 

[Intended to reveal the doctrines of predestination, free-will, original sin and 
eternal punishment. ] 


THE Trout. By the Poet-Professor. 
N joyous quest of all Salmonidze 
From petty cares and greater woes I flee; 
With trusty guide and boat I journey far 
And whip the stream for royal trout and char; 
In Scottish hills, regardless of expenses, 
I fish the lakes for salmo levenensis, 
Or farther go to find the Gillaroo, 
The Dolly Varden, golden trout, or blue. 


Branchiferous vertebrate, I sing thy praise— 

From crest occipetal to caudal rays— 

And thrill with ecstacies that never fail 

Whene’er you lash your homocercal tail. 

Then come, ye Sportsmen, fill the golden chalice! 

All drink to salvelinus fontinalis ! 

[Paraphrased from “The Century Dictionary.’’] 

THE Trout. By the Poet-Fisherman. 
AIL to the beautiful queen of the fishes, 
Gleaming like silver and pink like the rose— 
Spirit of brightness, goal of our wishes,— 
Music that sings in the stream while it flows ;— 

Happy your life in the crystalline waters, 

Playing and loafing in cranny and nook— 

Teaching your wiles to your sons and your daughters— 

Happier still when you land on our hook. 
Saved from old age, or the jaws of, a stronger— 

Sleeping in peace in the sheltering crate, 
Foolish the fish who would want to live longer! 

Drink to the Trout from a jug of good bait! 

[Embodying Dr. van Dyke’s theory that the true sportsman comes to his vic- 
tim as Euthanasia—saving it from a lingering death by old age or from a 
stronger rival.] 

THE Trout. By the Poet-Novelist. 
NCE there was a lady trout, strolling down the water, 
Rubies on her mantle, diamonds in her eye; 
Then there came a dandy trout, no better than he oughter 
Be, and looking for a captivating fly. 
From the bank an evil man cast a feathered beauty— 
Lured him with a Parmachenee Belle— 
Then the wily lady trout saw and did her duty, 
Flirted with him—saved his soul from—well 
They were married in the church, wedding bells and laughter 
(Little trout to bless them by and by), 
So they lived a charming life—happy ever after— 
Just because she was a little fly. 

{[Embodying a hero, heroine, villain, and a happy ending—all the elements of 

true romance. ] 
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‘‘“FISHERMAN’S LUCK’? FOR THE VAN DYKE FAMILY 


A group of photographs of three or four years ago 





“Fisherman’s Luck” for the van Dyke Family 


These four photographs were taken by Thomas Marr, and are used 


by courtesy of ‘The Ladies’ Home Journal.” 
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BACK FRoM A RIDE 


Taken after a visit to the Grand Canyon, Colorado. 


God of the Open Air 
By Henry van Dyke 


HOU who hast made thy dwelling fair 
T With flowers beneath, above with starry lights, 
And set thine altars everywhere,— 
On mountain heights, 
In woodlands dim with many a dream, 

In valleys bright with springs, 

And on the curving capes of every stream: 
Thou who has taken to thyself the wings 

Of morning, to abide 
Upon the secret places of the sea, 

And on far islands, where the tide 
Visits the beauty of untrodden shores, 
Waiting for worshippers to come to thee 

In thy great out-of-doors! 

To thee I turn, to thee I make my prayer, 
God of the open air. 


From “Music and Other Poems.” 
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** NEW ENGLAND HILL,”’ BY CARLETON WIGGINS, 


The Society of American Artists 


Its Final 


Exhibition 


in New York City 


By Talcott Williams 


holds the last exhibition in its his- 

tory this year in New York, hav- 
ing completed its work since it was first 
organized, in 1877, at a little meeting 
held at the house of Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor of the “Century,” Mrs. 
Gilder being one of the original mem- 
bers. A work by St. Gaudens had then 
just been rejected by the National Acad- 
emy. It was a day when neither Chase 
nor Thayer could get their works ac- 
cepted; when the impressionist school, 
just rising in France, was excluded from 
every exhibition in this country, and 
when the young artist, fresh from the 
foreign impulse which was to control the 
art of the next thirty years, found him- 


; | ‘HE Society of American Artists 


self with not even the opportunity of 
having his pictures placed before the pub- 
lic in New York or in any one of our 
great cities. 

The work for which the Society was 
organized, the assertion of catholic exhi- 
bition, has been accomplished, by the re- 
cent arrangement under which all its asso- 
ciates not already academicians or assist- 
ant academicians are elected members of 
the National Academy. By this accession 
the latter body is practically revolution- 
ized. 

The last exhibition under these circum- 
stances has rather a historical interest 
than one of primary importance in cur- 
rent American art. The greater men are 
nearly all absent—or represented, as is 
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Mr. W. M. Chase, by lesser works—in his 
case, two smail canvases. It is plain that 
the hanging committee had an unusual 
difficulty to secure even all that was 
needed for an exhibition. Mr. Hugo 
Ballin has an unusual showing in a vast 
“Susanna at the Bath,” painted with 
academic calm and conventional expres- 
sion; “A Lute Player,” still more 
agreeably handled; and a landscape—a 
church at Greenwich—which has, as has 
all his painting, a certain solidity. Mr. 
F. L. Mora, with five works, holds the 
centre of more than one wall, because the 
committee needed “centres” or pictures, 
about which other canvases can be 
grouped. He has, therefore, a large por- 
trait, somewhat restrained, of a brother 
and sister; and four Spanish gypsy stud- 
ies, full of color, but lacking any special 
distinction. The great angel which holds a 
leading place, by Mr. Abbott H. Thayer, 
has a wistful quality inseparable from his 
work, but is far from representing his 
real power. If Mr. Childe Hassam has 
won the Carnegie prize with his “June,” 
an excessively impressionist canvas, with 
nude figures, done with a realism that is 
not usual in this artist, it is in no small 
measure because Mr. Hassam has reached 
the point at which he ought to have a 
prize for some picture, and this picture 
is important enough to justify the award. 

There is better reason for the award 
of the Webb prizesto Mr. Edward W. 
Redfield for “The River Delaware,” a 
subtle landscape of serene and accurate 
value. But if one wishes to see how a 
younger and advancing man handles a 
similar subject, it is made apparent in 
Mr. Charles Rosen’s treatment of a pre- 
cisely similar landscape, “The Delaware 
Thawing.” Here Mr. Rosen has all the 
sense of solid reality which he has in the 
past given to the drawing and treatment 
of land masses, and he has added to it a 
mystic atmospheric quality both accurate 
and beautiful; for it is thus that warm 
air, when it touches melting ice and snow, 
suddenly becomes suffused with a finer 
mist, which drapes the baring earth with 
tender light. 

It is the young men who make their 
mark in this exhibition. Mr. Dana R. 
Paul, with his three portraits: “The Girl 
with the Pearls,” an admirably drawn 
face, vigorous, but not wholly in keeping 
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with the rest of the figure; another por- 
trait, “Miss Woodbury,” with the face 
handled so that it is as luminous as a 
lighted mask, while the costume is in the 
shadow familiar in the portrait painter of 
a century ago; and “A Spanish Dancer,” 
vivacious and lightly balanced on both 
feet after a fashion which shows a special 
command of the figure. Albert L. Groll 
has a “Sand Storm in Arizona” and “Ari- 
zona Clouds,” both descriptions of the 
scenery which attracted his attention dur- 
ing his visit to the Southwest with Mr. 
Stewart Culin. Miss M. Jean Mc- 
Lane, who has five canvases of a very 
varied quality, is now and then merely 
conventional, but in “Sunlight in the 
Square” has created an effective inter- 
pretation of a familiar scene which gives 
great hope for the future. 

Mrs. Adele Herter has been painting 
some time, but has just returned to her 
work, and succeeds in a subtle effort, as 
she always has, by a faultless skill in com- 
bining half tints. So her “Orange and 
Lemon,” a woman draped in saffron gar- 
ments, with yellows which run through 
their entire series, from red to chrome; 
and “A Lady with a Blue Dress,” less suc- 
cessful because of certain lights, sur- 
prises one by going so near a blue green 
as now and then to be green blue. A 
new figure in landscape is Mr. Henry C. 
White, with his tender and shadowy 
greens of a Spring Connecticut valley, at 
just the moment when the opening leaf 
has something of the touch of gray which 
its boughs will share six months later. 
Mr. Keith, a California painter new in 
the East, has one of the canvases—carry- 
ing a landscape of trees rich in color, 
painted with something of the vigor of 
Inness—which have had a remarkable sale 
on the Pacific coast. 

No small share of the pictures have al- 
ready been exhibited at Philadelphia. 
Were these withdrawn, the exhibition 
would suddenly lose much of its strength. 
Its sculpture is, practically all of it, drawn 
from its earlier exhibition. 

Miss Freda S. Price, with a “Young 
Girl in White,” is another instance of a 
woman just beginning her work and suc- 
ceeding in it. Mr. Jonas Lie, already ac- 
cepted by artists, though his pictures are 
yet to find their full recognition by the 
public, has a snow scene, vigorous, bril- 








The Society of American 


Courtesy of “‘ Harper's Weekly.” 


Artists 


‘Boy in WHITE,’”’ BY LYDIA FIELD EMMET. (WINNER OF THE JULIA A. SHAW PRiZE.) 


liant, carrying as far as paint can take it 
the capacity of snow, to give a sense of 
its color by black touches. A Philadel- 
phian now in London, Mr. Frederick J. 
Waugh, is represented by sea scenes, 
painted after a fashion which shows the 
English influence. The canvas by Mr. 
Paul Cornoyer, “After Glow, Washington 
Square” and “After the Rain” both dis- 
play the power which he has recently 
shown of making visible that subtle en- 
velope of atmosphere which gives charac- 
teristic qualities to every street, which 
few see, but which for the willing eye 
gives to every brick wall its beauty, a 
share in the glory of which the sky shows 


and all things upon which its light falls. 
Taken as a whole this exhibition in its 
newer men shows in portraits a reversion 
at many points to the handling which 
preceded Whistler’s influence. In _ its 
groups there is a return, be the canvas 
large or small, to the direct academic color 
drawing and composition of the picture 
which fifty years ago was held to have 
“dignity” and to be “classic.” In land- 
scape more solid portrayal is present, less 
“atmosphere,” and a turn to solid draw- 
ing, to “tone” and to the shimmer and 
glow of air and light, rather than to the 
“envelope,” the embracing air for which 
painters have struggled since 1880. 
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A Ballade of ‘‘Heart’s Desire’’ 


By Eugene M. Rhodes 


? 
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This poem was composed after a reading of “Heart’s De- 
sire,” by Emerson Hough. The atmosphere of the great, free 
West awakened a joyous response in the heart of the author, 
and as a tribute to Mr. Hough’s excellent and inspiriting re- 
production of scenes that come so close to the soul of Nature 
the ballade was written. 


ONE are earth’s olden mysteries, 
Cathay and Ind and Nile are known, 
Our ships sail over charted seas 

Wherefrom the old romance is flown; 
Yet underneath the pitiless drone 

Of whirring wheels and steam and fire, 
Beats up a throbbing undertone 

That lacks the Land of Heart’s Desire! 


Now are no nights so fair as these 
Remembered ones our youth has known, 
Though dim as dream-wrought mysteries, 
The trysts whereon the moonlight shone ; 
In these wan lands of exile, strewn 
With lost hopes trodden in the mire, 
With vanished dreams and faiths outgrown, 
We mourn the Land of Heart’s Desire! 


We, who have drained life’s bitter leas, 
Stretch forth our empty hands and moan, 
Where, hidden in enchanted seas, 
Those happy shores no wrecks have known— 
Laughter and Light and Love alone, 
And air like wine, and blood like fire— 
What land so e’er our youth has known, 
There lies the Land of Heart’s Desire! 


L’ Envol. 


O Prince, be sure, o’er Mamre’s trees, 
Old Abraham’s eyes of failing fire 

Looked back to Ur of the Chaldees,— 
The longed-for Land of Heart’s Desire! 


~~ 
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Haven as,a Literary Centre 


DonaLp G. MITCHELL 


The patriarch author of New Haven, and well-loved througkout America or 


his “‘ Dream Life’ and “ Reveries of a Bachelor.” 


Lesser Literary Centres of America 


V T3. 


By Lucy R. 


N the outskirts of the .city, with 

meadow and woodland on every 

side, and in close proximity to the 
historic “Judges’ Cave,” stands “Edge- 
wood,” the home of the veteran author, 
Donald G, Mitchell, better known, perhaps, 
by his nom-de-plume, “Ik Marvel.” The 
rambling, old-fashioned farm house which 
stood upon the property when Mr. Mit- 
chell took up his residence there fifty 


New Haven, 


Connecticut 
Austin 


years ago has given place to a modern 
structure of masonry and woodwork, and 
yet the place retains both its beauty and its 
homelike atmosphere. The most interest- 
ing room in the house is, of course, the 
library, with its medley of books and the 
litter of a scholarly man. In his days of 
activity this was Mr. Mitchell’s workshop, 
and from it came forth the books and var- 
ious contributions to the press which en- 
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abled him to keep in touch with the read- 
ing public. One of his most cherished 
treasures is a copy, in book form, of his 
contribution to the “Southern Literary 
Messenger,” which formed the nucleus of 
the “Reveries of a Bachelor.” The book 
bears the date, Wormsloe, 1850, with the 
following colophon: “This edition of 
twelve copies of the Bachelor’s Reveries, 
by Ik: Marvel, hath been: by the Author’s 
leave: printed privately for George Wym- 
berly Jones.” 

Passionately fond of farming and gar- 
dening, nothing gives Mr. Mitchell more 
delight than a few hours’ work during the 


. He 
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present generation loves and reverences 
this kind old man, there are few who can 
realize with what eagerness their mothers 
and fathers awaited the arrival of fresh 
tales from his pen, nor can they realize 
with what avidity those tales were read 
and read again, nor how many homes of 
to-day have copies of the “Reveries” and 
“Dream Life” lying where they can be 
perused whenever the inmates desire to be 
carried back to the less strenuous days of 
half a century ago. 

Again, on the outskirts of the city, about 
three miles southeast of “Edgewood” as 
the crow flies, and twice as far by trolley, 
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** EDGEWOOD ”’ 
The home of Donald G. Mitchell. 


cool hours of the morning. His skill as a 
landscape gardener became so well-known 
that when it was decided to have a park 
on the top of East Rock, those in charge 
of the work were glad to go to him for 
advice. His lectures at the University 
have won the hearts of his listeners, and 
many a Yale man, out for a Sunday ram- 
ble, turns his steps toward the home of this 
man of letters. More than one aspirant 
for literary honors has gone to him for 
advice and encouragement, receiving a 
generous supply of both; but, while the 


is the home of Frank L. Nason, whose sec- 
ond book, “The Blue Goose,” brought his 
name before the public as all his previous 
work had failed to do. The house stands 
fully fifty feet above the road level, and 
to reach it one must follow a winding path 
which ends in a short flight of low, broad 
steps. As mining and consulting engineer 
for a large concern, Mr. Nason’s work 
takes him here, there and everywhere, giv- 
ing him an opportunity to study various 
characters and modes of living, while his 
experiences on these same journeys are 
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New Haven asa 
productive of much copy. One who has 
been lost on an Arizona desert and suf- 
fered from thirst and heat while hunting 
desperately for a lost trail, with Death in 
hot pursuit, can certainly write more viv- 
idly of the desert than another who, seated 
in a comfortable library, gleans his knowl- 
edge from the reading of books. Mr. Na- 
son's first book, “To the End of the Trail,” 
was not a marked success—probably be- 
cause of its tragic ending. Indeed, an 
intimate friend to whom Mr. Nason sent 
a copy, rated him soundly for thus depart- 
ing from his usual optimistic style, and 
now he endeavors to follow the popular 
taste in this line. Besides having pub- 
lished books of a scientific nature, Mr. 
Nason contributes to several technical 
journals and the “Youth’s Companion,” 
his literary work being done during the 
winter months, when engineering is at a 
standstill. 

On the opposite side of the street, in a 
cozy, comfortable cottage, lives Miss 
Anna Chapin Ray. Publishing two books 
a year means work for the author, but 
Miss Ray accomplishes what many another 
would consider an impossibility. The se- 


RESIDENCE OF FRANK JIL. NASON 


In this house Mr. Nason wrote “The Blue Goose.” 


cret of her success lies, without doubt, in 
the fact that her prevailing motive is nei- 
ther money nor fame, but love of the work 
for itself. In her tiny den, surrounded by 
her books and photographs and beautiful 
engravings, to say nothing of the many 
souvenirs of her travels abroad, and with 
her pets for company, Miss Ray spends 
many an hour writing, revising, or proof- 
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reading, as the case may be. She is a great 
lover of Canada and Canadian sports, 
spending a portion of each year in Quebec. 
She possesses a pair of.snowshoes upon 
which, accompanied by her favorite dog, 
a large Russian wolf-hound, she had many 
a pleasant spin, until the unwelcome no- 
toriety thrust upon her by the newspapers 
caused her to forego this enjoyment. Her 


ANNA CHAPIN Ray 


Author of “ Hearts and Creeds,"’ recently published 
Miss Ray is one of the most industrious among 
New Haven writers. 


new book, “Hearts and Creeds,”’ published 
in February, is a problem novel, dealing 
with the race religion question of Canada. 
It would seem a difficult thing for two 
people six thousand miles apart to collab- 
orate upon a piece of work, but Miss Ray 
has demonstrated that, this can be done; 
for her South African war story, “On‘the 
Firing Line,” was written with the co- 
operation of Hamilton Brock Fuller, a 
young man of promise, in whom Miss Ray 
takes great interest and who, at the time 
of writing, was in Etrrope. 

One author who makes the City of Elms 
his headquarters, but who is seldom to 
be found at home, is Major John W. De- 
forest, called, by a competent judge, the 
foremost novelist of his day. A wanderer 
since early manhood, Major Deforest’s 
education was desultory, being gained 
chiefly by travel and study in European 
countries. His first novel, “Seacliffe,” was 

ublished in 1859. As captain of the 

welfth Connecticut Volunteers, he took 
an active part in the Civil War, sending 
graphic descriptions of army life to numer- 
ous magazines and journals of the North. 
Between 1870 and 1880 he published no 
fewer than nine novels, and, although past 
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abled him to keep in touch with the read- 
ing public. One of his most cherished 
treasures is a copy, in book form, of his 
contribution to the “Southern Literary 
Messenger,” which formed the nucleus of 
the “Reveries of a Bachelor.” The book 
bears the date, Wormsloe, 1850, with the 
following colophon: “This edition of 
twelve copies of the Bachelor’s Reveries, 
by Ik: Marvel, hath been: by the Author’s 
leave: printed privately for George Wym- 
berly Jones.” 

Passionately fond of farming and gar- 
dening, nothing gives Mr. Mitchell more 
delight than a few hours’ work during the 
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present generation loves and reverences 
this kind old man, there are few who can 
realize with what eagerness their mothers 
and fathers awaited the arrival of fresh 
tales from his pen, nor can they realize 
with what avidity those tales were read 
and read again, nor how many homes of 
to-day have copies of the “Reveries” and 
“Dream Life” lying where they can be 
perused whenever the inmates desire to be 
carried back to the less strenuous days of 
half a century ago. 

Again, on the outskirts of the city, about 
three miles southeast of “Edgewood” as 
the crow flies, and twice as far by trolley, 
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The home of Donald G. Mitchell. 


cool hours of the morning. His skill as a 
landscape gardener became so well-known 
that when it was decided to have a park 
on the top of East Rock, those in charge 
of the work were glad to go to him for 
advice. His lectures at the University 
have won the hearts of his listeners, and 
many a Yale man, out for a Sunday ram- 
ble, turns his steps toward the home of this 
man of letters. More than one aspirant 
for literary honors has gone to him for 
advice and encouragement, receiving a 
generous supply of both; but, while the 


is the home of Frank L. Nason, whose sec- 
ond book, “The Blue Goose,” brought his 
name before the public as all his previous 
work had failed to do. The house stands 
fully fifty feet above the road level, and 
to reach it one must follow a winding path 
which ends in a short flight of low, broad 
steps. As mining and consulting engineer 
for a large concern, Mr. Nason’s work 
takes him here, there and everywhere, giv- 
ing him an opportunity to study various 
characters and modes of living, while his 
experiences on these same journeys are 
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productive of much copy. One who has 
been lost on an Arizona desert and suf- 
fered from thirst and heat while hunting 
desperately for a lost trail, with Death in 
hot pursuit, can certainly write more viv- 
idly of the desert than another who, seated 
in a comfortable library, gleans his knowl- 
edge from the reading of books. Mr. Na- 
son’s first book, ““To the End of the Trail,” 
was not a marked success—probably be- 
cause of its tragic ending. Indeed, an 
intimate friend to whom Mr. Nason sent 
a copy, rated him soundly for thus depart- 
ing from his usual optimistic style, and 
now he endeavors to follow the popular 
taste in this line. Besides having pub- 
lished books of a scientific nature, Mr. 
Nason contributes to several technical 
journals and the “Youth’s Companion,” 
his literary work being done during the 
winter months, when engineering is at a 
standstill. 

On the opposite side of the street, in a 
cozy, comfortable cottage, lives Miss 
Anna Chapin Ray. Publishing two books 
a year means work for the author, but 
Miss Ray accomplishes what many another 
would consider an impossibility. The se- 


RESIDENCE OF FRANK L. NASON 


In this house Mr. Nason wrote “The Blue Goose.” 


cret of her success lies, without doubt, in 
the fact that her prevailing motive is nei- 
ther money nor fame, but love of the work 
for itself. In her tiny den, surrounded by 
her books and photographs and beautiful 
engravings, to say nothing of the many 
souvenirs of her travels abroad, and with 
her pets for company, Miss Ray spends 
many an hour writing, revising, or proof- 
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reading, as the case may be. She is a great 
lover of Canada and Canadian sports, 
spending a portion of each year in Quebec. 
She possesses a pair of.snowshoes upon 
which, accompanied by her favorite dog, 
a large Russian wolf-hound, she had many 
a pleasant spin, until the unwelcome no- 
toriety thrust upon her by the newspapers 
caused her to forego this enjoyment. Her 


ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


Author of “ Hearts and Creeds,”’ recently published. 
Miss Ray is one of the most industrious among 
New Haven writers. 


new book, “Hearts and Creeds,”’ published 
in February, is a problem novel, dealing 
with the race religion question of Canada. 
It would seem a difficult thing for two 
people six thousand miles apart to collab- 
orate upon a piece of work, but Miss Ray 
has demonstrated that this can be done; 
for her South African war story, “On‘the 
Firing Line,” was written with the co- 
operation of Hamilton Brock Fuller, a 
young man of promise, in whom Miss Ray 
takes great interest and who, at the time 
of writing, was in Etrope. 

One author who makes the City of Elms 
his headquarters, but who is seldom to 
be found at home, is Major John W. De- 
forest, called, by a competent judge, the 
foremost novelist of his day. A wanderer 
since early manhood, Major Deforest’s. 
education was desultory, being gained 
chiefly by travel and study in European 
countries. His first novel, “Seacliffe,” was 
published in 1859. As captain of the 
Twelfth Connecticut Volunteers, he took 
an active part in the Civil War, sending 
graphic descriptions of army life to numer- 
ous magazines and journals of the North. 
Between 1870 and 1880 he published no 
fewer than nine novels, and, although past 
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middle age, he still devotes himself to 
writing ; while traveling about Europe and 
the United States seems to have lost none 
of the enchantment it held for him in 
youth. 

It would be exceedingly strange if a 
university like Yale had no writers of emi- 





Henry A. Beers 


Author of “ English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century” 
and other important works in literary history 
and criticism. : 


As the author of “Ways of Yale” and 
“The Thankless Muse,” as well ag of works 
of a purely literary nature, the name of 
Professor Henry A. Beers is, without 
doubt, better known than the names of 
others who have confined their writings 
to didactic disquisitions. A lover of na- 
ture, Professor Beers has rambled about 
the suburbs, sailed uron the Sound and 







Tuomas R, LouNsBURY 


visited the East and West shores until he 
is as familiar with them as he is with the 
campus upon which he has spent the 
greater part of his time for more than 
thirty years. His sympathetic interest in 
those who go to him for instruction, and 
his ready help and encouragement have 
won for him innumerable friends among 
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the undergraduates, and it is safe to say 
that he is one of the most popular men 
connected with the college. 

While many of Yale’s professors have 
won recognition in the field of literature, 
it is generally conceded that none is more 
worthy of special notice than Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, professor of English in the 
Sheffield Scientific School since 1871. To 
handle a dry subject in such a manner that 
the least intellectual can grasp its meaning, 
and at the same time take an interest in it, 
is something that not everyone would care 
to undertake; but Professor Lounsbury’s 
thorough mastery of the matter in hand, 
his shrewd common sense and dry humor 
enable him to put his thought into a form 
at once lucid and attractive. His “History 
of the English Language,” first published 
in 1879, and practically rewritten for the 
new edition of 1894, was not only received 
with hearty approval, but was immediately 
adopted as a text-book in the foremost 
colleges of America. 














THE HoME oF ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


As an advocate for the reformation of 
spelling, Professor Lounsbury considers it 
to be the duty of every student of English 
to do his utmost to bring back English 
spelling into its right path. 

There is nothing superficial about Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury. In each of his works 
one finds the same intellectual power, and 
the same full knowledge of his subject— 
knowledge gained, when necessary, by pa- 
tient investigation and careful research, 
knowledge that makes it impossible for 
the critics to attack him with impunity, 
knowledge that has won for him the title 
of “The American Scholar.” 
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THOMAS 


Letters 


HARDY 


The second part ot “The Dynasts,”” Mr. Hardy's ambitious essay in the field 
of dramatic verse, has just been issued. 


In the 


An interesting new book, fresh from 
the press, is “Robert Browning to Al- 
fred Domett.” The volume 
New comprises Browning’s letters 
Letters of . ; ; 
Brewning = '° 2 lesser known poet, who 
went to Australia and later be- 
came prime minister of New Zealand. Not 
many readers of English verse know Dom- 
ett, but he was appreciated by Tennyson 
and Longfellow, and received the com- 
mendation of Christopher North in 
“Blackwood’s.”” Browning honored him 
as a friend and as a literary colleague, and 
the letters he wrote to him are valuable 
for what they reveal of the Browning per- 
sonality. Other than that with Miss Bar- 
rett, little of Browning’s correspondence 
is available, so that lovers of the poet— 


World 


Gossip of Authors 


of Lettérs 


their Works 


and 


and they grow in numbers with the years 
—will be delighted to have this new, small 
book, which may help them to understand 
yet more satisfactorily a nature rich in 
surprises and always possible of new 
developments. 


aK aK ok 


Mr. Bernard Capes is to have another 
novel, a story of medizval days, in which, 
it is said, the atmosphere has 
italy been excellently reproduced. 
in Fiction Lhe title of the book is 

“Bembo; a Tale of Italy,” and 
Bembo is the chief character. Many 
readers will recall Mr. Capes’s last story, 
“A Jay of Italy.” 


Mediaeval 
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The country favored of Thomas Hardy, 
Wessex, is described and pictured in a 
: new book prepared by Mr. 
wordv’s Clive Holland and the artist, 
sant Mr. Walter Tyndale. Admir- 
ers of Hardy’s novels will find 
ample entertainment in this large, beauti- 
fully illustrated volume, which interprets 
most accurately the land of “Tess” and 
those other familiar characters of Hardy’s 
creation. 


x * * 


Among the new novels soon to be pub- 
lished is “The Mayor of Warwick,” by 
Herbert M. Hopkins. Mr. 
Hopkins will be remembered 
as the author of “The Fight- 
ing Bishop,” issued in 1902, 
and will be recognized as a contributor to 
many of the leading American magazines. 
He was born in Hannibal, Missouri, in 


Herbert 
mM. 
Hopkins 


HERBERT M. HOPKINS 


A promising noveiist who has a new book on the presses . 


1870, and was graduated from Columbia 
University in 1893, taking a Ph. D. degree 
at Harvard in 1898. From 1898 to 1901 
he was instructor in Latin in the Univer- 
sity of California, and from I9o1 to 1905 
was professor of Latin at Trinity Col- 
lege, in Hartford. At present he is a 
member of the staff of Grace Church, 
New York City. His wife is Pauline 


News 


Bradford Mackie, known to readers of 
fiction as the author of “The Washington- 
ians,” “The Voice in the Desert,:’ etc. 


ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


Author of “(Where Speech Ends,”’ a novel announced for 
publication in May. 


During May there will be published a 
musical novel, by Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler, a young Princeton gradu- 
ate, who has for some time 
been a constant contributor to 
the “Century” and the “Out- 
look.” The title will be “Where Speech 
Ends,” and Dr. Henry van Dyke has writ- 
ten a prelude which is said to be in his 
best style, and we all know what that 
best is. 


A Musician 
Novelist 


*x* * * 


The name, Marguerite Merington, is 
familiar to magazine readers. Novel 
readers are to know it pres- 

The ° 
Slondike ently through the issuance of 
inFiction a new Klondike story, “Scar- 
lett of the Mounted,” shortly 
to be published. 


* * * 


The biography of Sir Henry Irving, 
prepared by Mr. Bram Stoker, is to be 
issued in the autumn. It will 
comprise two volumes and will 
contain many of Sir Henry’s 
letters and a large collection 
of photographs, portraits, etc. For 
twenty-five years Mr. Stoker, who is well- 


Bram 
Stoker’s 
Work on 
Irving 
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known as a novelist and dramatic critic, 
has been one of Irving’s most intimate 
friends, and has accompanied him on all 
his various tours, in the capacity of man- 
ager. There is no one better fitted to 
write the life, to which everyone inter- 
ested in the career of the famous actor is 
looking forward, than Mr. Stoker, and 
the fact that he is a trained writer and a 
literary man of the most excellent judg- 
ment, besides, only gives the announce- 
ment of his work an especial quality of 
attractiveness. 


: ££. 2 


The publishers have been engaged for 
a long time on a new, complete edition 
of the poems and plays of 

poe Sommerer William Butler Yeats, to be 
w.B.Yeats Called the “Collected Library 
_ Edition.” It will be ready for 


publication some time in May, and the 


Dr. H. C. LEA 


“The History of the Inquisition,”” by Dr. Lea, is one of the 
important works of the year. 


great number of readers who regard Mr. 
Yeats as one of the prime factors in the 
Celtic Revival, will be glad of this oppor- 
tunity to have his dramatic and poetic 
works in a good issue. 

* * * 


Mr. Russell Sturgis is too widely recog- 
nized as an authority on art subjects—hav- 
ing also the ability to write 

_ Work — interestingly upon art matters 
Architecture generally—to need a_ fresh 
recommendation when he is- 

sues a three-volume work on the “History 
of Architecture.” His earlier books on 
the subject, “European Architecture,” 
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“A Dictionary of Architecture and Build- 
ing” and “How to Judge Architecture,” 
are sufficient guarantee of what we may 
expect. The first volume will appear in 
the fall; the remaining volumes are to be 
saved for publication some time during 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


«The Shadow of Life,"’ by Miss Sedgwick, is one of the 
strong psychological works of the season. 


“Appleton’s Booklovers’ Magazine” is 
to have a new editor. Mr. James Barnes, 
who has been acting as editor 
since the purchase of the peri- 
odical, is now to resume his 
duties in the editorial depart- 
ment of the Appleton publishing estab- 
lishment, and Mr. Trumbull White, for 


Appicton’s 
New 
Editor 
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several years editor of the “Red Book,” 
Chicago, is coming to New York to take 
charge of the “Booklovers.” 


OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ 


Author of “ Randvar the Songsmith,”” “The Thrall of 
Leif the Lucky,” etc. 


A writer with a personality is Miss 
Ottilie A. Liljencrantz, author of ‘The 
Thrall of Leif the Lucky” and 
“Randvar the Songsmith.” 
Miss Liljencrantz comes of 
Swedish ancestry on the one 
side and of old New England stock on 
the other. Her father’s family goes back 
to Laurentius Petri, a disciple of Luther, 
and a well-known writer of his time; her 
mother’s people can be traced back to the 
Puritans of 1640. 

Miss Liljencrantz owes much of her 
store of Northern folk-lore to her father, 
who is United States Engineer in Chicago, 
but a bookish man, besides, and one loyal 
to the traditions of his Teutonic forbears. 
His daughter was born in prosaic Chicago 
and was educated at Dearborn Seminary, 
but all her life has been passed amid an 
atmosphere permeated with the pride of 
Viking blood and the glamor of mytho- 
logical idea and achievement. When she 
began to write she turned naturally to 
Norse folk-tale, with what success the 


A Descend. 
ant of 
Vikings 


Bliss Perry 


large sales of “The Thrall of Leif the 
Lucky” bear witness. This first book ap- 
peared in 1902; it was followed by “The 
Ward of King Canute” and by the new 
story of “Randvar,” a tale that deals with 
the ancient legend of the Norseman and 
the superstition of the werewolf. 


* * * 


Mr. Bliss Perry has been appointed to 
the chair of English Literature in Har- 
vard University. This makes 
him a successor of Longfel- 
low, Lowell and Ticknor. In 
fact, since Lowell’s retirement 
in 1866, no one has held the chair. The 
new work will not, however, interfere 
with Mr. Perry’s editorship of the “At- 
lantic Monthly.” 


* * * 


Academic 
Honors for 


Some enterprising person has_ been 

compiling a statement of the popularity 

of Bernard Shaw. That Mr. 

The Shaw’s plays are at present 
Popularity Se < . 

of thie enjoying a sensational career 

is scarcely deniable; the ques- 

tion as to whether they will endure be- 


ELEANOR TALBOT KINKEAD 


A new writer whose first novel is to be “The Invisible Ponce. 


yond the period of novelty is not so eas- 
ily dealt with. If they do endure, it ar- 
gues something wrong with the state of 
literary and dramatic affairs, for the plays 
of Bernard Shaw are most certainly not 
the plays to stand side by side with the 
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creations of Shakespeare, the dramatiza- 
tions of Hugo or any other of the stand- 
ard stage products that we never tire of 
seeing and never cease to enjoy. 

To say that Shaw is a literary contor- 
tionist is expressing it mildly ; he indulges 
not only in literary gymnastics, but his 
ideas take queer turns and leaps that sim- 
ply shock you into a recognition of their 
oddities. This it is, probably, that se- 
cures for them so large an audience; 
when viewed in the light of traditional 
morals, one soon grows wary of the 
snares and pitfalls they present. If in 
England, Miss Terry, Cyril Maude and 
Miss Annie Russell are playing “Capt. 
Brassbound’s Confession,” “Man and 
Superman” and “Major Barbara” to 
crowded houses, while in America Robert 
Loraine and Arnold Daly, with Mansfield 
to help with a Shaw play now and then, 
are endeavoring to inoculate a weak 
and resistless public with the Shavian 
bacillus, it does not follow that a new 
Shakespeare has come into life. 


* * x 


The question was asked recently, which 
is the greater novelist, Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton or Mrs. Humphry Warii? 
A satisfactory answer were im- 
possible. Mrs. Ward is the sen- 
ior author of the two, and her 
achievements embrace more, in matter of 
bulk, than do those of Mrs. Wharton. 
She has “Robert Elsmere,” “Eleanor,” 
“The History of David Grieve,” “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter” and “The Marriage of 
William Ashe” to set over against Mrs. 
Wharton’s “Sanctuary,” “The Valley of 
Decision” and “The House of Mirth.” 
Mrs. Wharton has other works than these 
to her credit, but in comparing the de- 
mand that her individual books have cre- 
ated with that created by each of Mrs. 
Ward’s novels, it would assuredly look 
as if the popular judgment had voted 
for Mrs. Ward. But, on the other hand, 
an analysis of the work of the two, a lit- 
erary analysis, brings forward some finer 
qualities in the work of Mrs. Wharton 
than we can ever hope to expect from 
Mrs. Ward’s pen. “Sanctuary” is a gem 
and has not been equalled in contempo- 
taneous fiction. Yet again, “The House 
of Mirth” cannot touch many portions of 


Mrs. Ward 
and 
Mrs. Wharton 
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“Fenwick’s Career,” still running serially 
in the “Century.” From present indica- 
tions it looks as if Mrs. Ward had put her 
very best self into this latest novel, and 
doubtless many of her most ardent ad- 
mirers will be surprised when they recog- 
nize the literary traits of some of the pas- 
sages. 

If any of the readers of Book News 
would like to express an opinion in the 


MARGARET POTTER BLACK 
Mrs. Black’s new novel, “The Genius,” is reviewed 


elsewhere in this number. 


matter—which we can discuss but cas- 
ually—we should be very glad to receive 
it and print it. The question was asked 
by one of our subscribers, and perhaps 
there are some of our readers who would 
like to help us reply to it. 

2K * * 


News has come from abroad of the 
death of Carl Joubert, which took place 
eee in London, on February 17th. 
Deatnor ™. Joubert was widely recog- 
Cari Joubert Nized as a leading authority 

on Russian subjects, and has, 
within the last two years, written three 
valuable works, “Russia as It Really Is,” 
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“The Truth About the Tsar” and “The 
Fall of Tsardom.” The last-named was 
published just three days before the au- 
thor’s death. 


* * * 


The London “Bookseller” makes the 
following interesting statement with re- 
Diaswitt gard to Dean Swift and 
Marry “Stella,” of the famous “Jour- 
Stelta? nal,” 


In the course of a recent lecture to the Royal 
Dublin Society, the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
stated that he had received permission to make 
public a letter found in the library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, establishing the marriage of 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


Mr. Benson has been keeping readers busy with anonymous 


work. ‘The last published is “‘ The Thread of Gold.” 


Dean Swift to Esther Johnson, better known 
as “Stella.” The letter was from Dr. Evans, 
the then Bishop of Meath, to Archbishop 
Wake, and was to the effect that Swift having 
become entangled with “Vanessa,” that lady at 
one time decided to leave him all her fortune. 
She, however, discovered that Swift was mar- 
ried to “Stella,” and in her indignation made 
a new will. The lecturer added that this letter 
rendered the evidence in favour of the marriage 
irresistible. It is no doubt a valuable docu- 
ment. But Lord Jeffery and other authorities 
were always clear that the relations between 
the Dean and “Stella” (obvious, we think, from 
the internal evidence of the “Journal”) had 
been legalized. Swift’s reasons for concealing 
the marriage were probably partly founded on 
pride, partly on ambition, and partly—for even 
geniuses are human—on a desire to be in a 
position of greater freedom and less responsi- 
bility with regard to his relations with other 
female admirers. 


Book News 


This may be accepted as throwing light 
on a much-discussed question. It has 
been asked very frequently of late: “Did 
Swift marry ‘Stella?’” It would be pleas- 
ant to think that Swift, the soured and 
satiric, did really take to his heart the 
woman who, above all others, knew most 
of his true spirit; for in nothing did he 
permit his better self to shine forth as 
in the letters he wrote to “Stella.” 


ae 


Girl readers will regret to hear of the 
recent death of Adelaide D. T. Whitney, 
the author of “Faith Gartney’s 
Girlhood,” “The Gayworthys,” 
“Patience Strong’s Outing” 
and “Leslie Goldthwaite.” 
Mrs. Whitney was born in Boston, in 1824, 
and from 1859 until the present time, has 
enjoyed an active literary career. Her 
stories are in all Sunday-school libraries, 
and her poems have been read by a large 
and admiring circle. 


Mrs. 
Whitney 
Dead 


*x* * * 


Frances Powell, whose full name is 
Frances Powell Case, was born in New- 
burgh, on the Hudson River, 
and spent most of her child- 


Frances 
Powell 


pb hood there. Of late years she 


has lived in a little town called 
Wainscot, on the south shore of Long 
Island. Wainscot is not far from East- 
hampton, and Miss Case’s house is just 
outside the village, and a mile or more 
from the sea beach. There she spends 
most of the year, and it is there that her 
writing is carried on. The greater part of 
Miss Case’s life has been spent in this 
part of the world, with the exception of 
two years abroad, passed mostly in Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany and France. While 
in France she spent two weeks at Ma- 
dame Poulard’s famous hotel at Mont St. 
Michel. There she learned to know that 
marvelous little island in a most unusual 
way, for Madame Poulard was constantly 
receiving letters from English tourists 
which to her were untranslatable, so she 
brought them to Miss Case to read for 
her. Consequently Miss Case became the 
guest of honor and was shown Mont St. 
Michel as few people see it. 

It is in the country around Newburgh 
that the scene of “The House on the Hud- 
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HENRY S. PRITCHETT WILHELM OsTWALD 


New editions of Mr. Holt’s two novels, ‘‘Calmire’’ and ‘‘Sturmsee,’”’ are about to be 
issued; an interesting work by Dr. Hyde is ‘*The College Man and the College Woman ;”’ 
Professor Pritchett has another volume in ‘‘ What is Religion?’’? and Dr. Ostweld’s Harvard 
lecture on the Ingersoll] Foundation has been printed under the title, ‘Individuality and Immortality.’” 


son” was laid, and the original of that 
mansion was an old tumble-down place 
not far from the town, about which there 
were many stories. The new book, “The 
Prisoner of Ornith Farm,” has its scenes 
placed nearer Long Island Sound, not far 
from the north shore of that body of 


water. 
* ok ok 


The Poet Laureate had a dainty spring 
lyric in one of the recent issues of the 
——_ Independent.” Because the 
Laureate in. poem is so seasonable and be- 
ne cause it sings to such a gay, 

bright tune, exemplifying Mr. 
Austin’s very happiest mood, we print it 
below. 
THe CoMING OF THE DAFFODILS. 


Awake, awake! for the Springtime’s sake, 
March daffodils, too long dreaming! 

The lark is high in the spacious sky, 
And the celandine stars are gleaming. 

The gorse is ablaze, and the woodland sprays 
Are as crimson 3s August heather, 

The buds they unfurl, and mavis and merle 
Are singing duets together. 


The rivulets run, first one by one, 
Then meet in the swirling river, 

And in out-peeping roots the Sun-god shoots 
The shafts of his golden quiver. 

The thrush never stops in the hazel copse, 
Till with music the world seems ringing, 
And the milkmaid hale, as she swings her pail, 

Comes out from the dairy singing. 


The madcap lambs round their staider dams 
Are skipping as, one time, they did; 
And, proud of the cheat, will the cuckoo re- 
peat é 
Soon the tale of the nest invaded. 


The swain and his sweet in the love-lanes meet, 
And fondle and face each other, 
Till he folds her charms in his world-wide 
arms, 
With kisses that blind and smother. 


Then the daffodils came, aflame, aflame, 
In orchard, and garth, and cover; 

And out April leapt, and first smiled, then wept, 
And longed for her Mayday lover. 


Ashford Kent, England. 


x* * * 


A delightful account of the indefatiga- 
ble researches made by Sainte Beuve is 
given by Monsieur Jules Trou- 
bat, once secretary to the 
famous essayist. When Sainte 
Beuve was working on “Cau- 
series du Lundi” he would first fix upon 
his subject, and immediately would be- 
come wholly possessed by the theme. He 
would shut himself up for days, going 
through book after book, having libraries 
ransacked for all possible material, and 
devouring avidiously everything that bore 
even the most remote relationship to the 
subject in hand. People were searched 
out and interviewed with the same un- 
waning enthusiasm and the same persist- 
ent appetite for the true facts and all the 
smallest details. After complete prepara- 
tions were made, the writing occupied an 
hour or two, rarely more. 

Sainte Beuve was never at home to 
friends until after 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, except on Sundays. His Sundays 
were given over entirely to social inter- 
course. 


Methods of 
Sainte 
Beuve 
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This is one of the great examples of the 
pains that must be expended upon any 
work that aims to be just and proper criti- 
cism. Sainte Beuve’s estimates are won- 
derfully clear and accurate—the characters 
set forth in his portraits are remarkably 
lifelike. 


* * * 


Mr. Justus Miles Forman will leave 
the United States in the early spring for a 
trip of some length to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Mr. 
Forman’s charming Norman- 
French and old world ro- 
mances bear ample testimony to his 
powers of observation as a traveler. The 
fact that he is now seeking new lands 
promises much for the fresh store of im- 
pressions that he will doubtless garner 
and profit by before his return. 


Mr. 
Forman 
off to 
Australia 


* *« * 


George Brandes has written “Reminis- 
cences of My Childhood and Youth,” and 
the volume will be issued in a short time. 
Mr. G. M. Fox-Davies has prepared the 
translation. 


News 


An important historical work just 
issued, and a review of which will appear 
aus in the June number of Boox 
History of News, is “Old Time Notes of 
Pennsylvania Pennsylvania,” by Alexander 

K. McClure. The work is in 
two volumes, handsomely bound and pro- 
fusely illustrated ; and the contents include 
a complete record of the commercial, in- 
dustrial and educational progress of Penn- 
sylvania. . Written by a man who has had 
a part in the affairs of the State for some 
fifty years, it bears the impress of author- 
ity, and no pains have been spared in mak- 
ing the facts accurate and in adding to 
them all the information that it has been 
possible to collect. 


* %* * 


An attempt at the invention of an uni- 

versal language is dubious at best. The 

latest development of the 

An Universai kind, Esperanto, seems, how- 

Language ever, to have excited no little 

interest. A class has been 

formed at Harvard and all over Boston 

there is being manifested a desire to take 
up the new language. 


Lite 


By Henry 


Dyke 


Van 


ET me but live my life from year to year, 
L Not hurrying to, nor turning from, the goal; 
With forward face and unreluctant soul ; 

Not mourning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 


To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road's last turn will be the best. 


. I , 
From “Music and Other Poems.” there 
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Authors’ Night at the 
Browning Society 


had a pleasant evening in March, 

when the Browning Society of that 
city held its annual “Authors’ Night.” 
The guest of the evening was Mr. George 
W. Cable, who spoke of his life among 
the Creoles and Acadians in and about 
New Orleans, supplementing the recital 
of various situations and episodes, out of 
which have grown certain scenes in his 
novels, with readings from “Old Creole 
Days,” and “Doctor Sevier.” Mr. Cable 
further gave examples of the quaint Cre- 
ole songs, his voice lending itself to a 
most pleasurable rendition of the sweet 
airs, while his perfect sympathy bespoke 
itself in the variety and naturalness of 
the expression. 

Among the poems read was “The 
Lark,” by Mrs. Florence Earle Coates, 
and one of the papers was by a Philadel- 
phia newspaper editor, William Bayard 
Hale, on “Literature and the Press.” Dr. 
Hale spoke of the seeming paradox of the 
title and admitted the claim of the liter- 
ary that newspaper English and classical 
English can scarcely be regarded as kin- 
dred. 

“The first thing a newspaper man 
does,” Dr. Hale said, “is to leave his 
rhetoric behind him.” On the other hand, 
the speaker maintained that the newspa- 
pers were laying the foundations of the 
literature and history of to-morrow,.and 
he dwelt especially upon the vitality of 
the newspaper world, the life that per- 
meates it in contrast to the lack of life 
that is evidenced in contemporaneous lit- 
erature. 

Yet it had to be conceded that news- 
paper men live upon the excitement of 
their cailing, nor could it be proved that 
there was any reason for believing that 
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literature will, in the end, owe anything 
to the newspaper, save, perhaps, facts and 
convenient methods for accumulating 
facts. 

Dr. Hale’s paper recalls the discussion 
in “Timely Topics” of last month, on 
“Journalists and Academic Training.” 
One truth comes uppermost, newspaper 
men and practical journalists realize the 
shortcomings of the average newspaper 
as a literary vehicle; but the fascination 
of the game as they have played it holds 
them to loyalty and minimizes the regret 
they might otherwise experience in feeling 
that they had, perhaps, not realized their 
highest literary possibilities. 

That there is another phase of the ques- 
tion must not be overlooked. The news- 
paper as a force in life is so absolutely 
indisputable that a sweeping condemna- 
tion, such as that penned by Mr. Arthur 
Symons, must be modified, if we are to 
examine the question with fair-minded- 
ness and justice. 


How 


Into 


Poetry Gets 
Print 


OMEONE in “Life” recently com- 
S mented upon the “poems that are 

printed and the poems that are 
not.” Mr. William Stanley Braithwaite 
was quoted as having observed, after an 
examination of the files of ‘“Harper’s,” 
“The Century,” “Scribner’s,” “The At- 
lantic,’ ‘“McClure’s” and “Lippincott’s” 
for 1905, that “there are certain poets 
recognized by editors as writers of mag- 
azine poetry, and that their contributions 
tend to keep out of the magazines the 
daring and original work of others who 
are more important.” It seems that Mr. 
Braithwaite made the discovery that John 
Vance Cheney, Edith Thomas, A. D. 
Ficke, Madison Cawein, Florence Earle 
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Coates and John B. Tabb are the poets 
most frequently named in the tables of 
contents of the magazines with which he 
was experimenting. He objected, appar- 
ently, to the exclusion of work by writers 
such as William Vaughn Moody, Anna 
Hempstead Branch, Frederick Lawrence 
Knowles, Edward A. Robinson, Arthur 
Upton and Ridgely Torrence. 


As an amendment to Mr. Braithwaite’s 
conclusion, “Life” has this to offer: 

Long familiarity with the habits of magazines 
has persuaded us, not that the more or less 
meritorious poetry of one group of writers 
excludes the more meritorious poetry of an- 
other group, but that the best of the poetry 
that is written, excludes still better poetry that 
does not get written. The magazines come 
out once a month and have to print what is in 
preference to what might be. Isn’t this the 
reason, and the only reason, for the phenomena 
which Mr. Braithwaite remarks? 

Which is to say that the magazines 
cannot wait upon the inspiration of the 
poet, and the question is not so much one 
of choice as of capacity. Wherefore, that 
man who writes twenty poems a month 
stands a better chance of having one or 
two accepted than the poet who can pro- 
duce one and one only—if that one, fail- 
ing to fall in with the scheme of things, 
is found unacceptable. In this way medi- 
ocre verse, which can be produced to 
measure and in quantities, has a far better 
opportunity for display than has the good 
piece of poetry over which the poet has 
worked lovingly and long. 

In making the above statements we are 
in no way decrying the poets whose 
names are familiar on the pages of cer- 
tain well-known magazines. Some of the 
writers who bear those names are pro- 
ducing some of the best verse that is being 
produced in America to-day. That they 
are also producing much that will, per- 
force, live no longer than the month dur- 
ing which it has a chance to present itself 
to the particular readers of the particular 
magazine in which it appears, is also true. 
Take many of these pieces and group 
them together in books for publication 
and it will be readily seen how vastly 
prized they will be in the world generally! 

As a matter of fact, the mission of 
poetry to-day seems to be that of filling 
out short pages. Editors consider length 
almost as much as they consider quality. 
A certain number of lines are required; 
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there are a number of poems from which 
to choose; it looks as if in many cases it 
were merely a toss-up as to which should 
be chosen and which rejected. There has 
been much talk lately of an “All-Essay” 
magazine; has anyone ever thought of 
starting an “All-Poetry” magazine? 


Youth and Poetry 


N a recent issue of the “North Ameri- 

can Review,” Mr. Francis E. Clark 

took up the theme, “What English 
Poetry Owes to Young People.” He re- 
called to mind the fact that Chatterton, 
Shelley, Marlowe, Beaumont, Keats and 
David Gray were among English poets to 
die early, and he tried to show how most 
of the great work in poetry has been ac- 
complished by men ranging from twenty 
to thirty-five years of age. The London 
“Academy” says, in following up the 
article : 

All great poets have done their best when 
they were young; save perhaps, that exception 
to almost every rule of human frailty, Shakes- 
peare, who wrote “The Tempest” in full ma- 
turity. Instances will crowd to the mind: the 
Swinburne of “Poems and Ballads,” and the 
Swinburne of the ‘nineties; the Wordsworth 
of “Resolution and Independence” and the 
Wordsworth of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets; the 
Tennyson of “Locksley Hall” and the Tenny- 
son of “Locksley Hall Sixty Years After.” 

Poetry is one of the arts that requires 
the enthusiasm, the fire and often the irre- 
sponsibility of youth. As men age and 
the quick impulse to seize upon, to deliver, 
dies away, as the days come when they 
stop to count the cost, or to weigh each 
thought and word in the balance, inspira- 
tion is held in check by discretion, and the 
spontaneous flow meets with the obstacles 
of doubt and hesitancy. Youth plunges 
into the stream of life, secure in the faith 
that all will come well in the end, that 
the goal will be reached ; age ponders upon 
possible rocks, treacherous undercurrents 
and the dangers of the tempest. Hesi- 
tancy is no part of poetry; the only poet 
who can produce great and spontaneous 
work after the passing of youth is the 
poet whose heart remains young; whose 
years bring none of the fears and falter- 
ings of age; whose vitality endures and 
continues to kindle and to inspire. 

There have been exceptions, to be sure, 
just as there are exceptions to most rules 
in life; what could surpass Tennyson’s 
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swan song, in beauty, in gentleness of 
faith, in purity of lyrical quality? But who 
can say that had Shelley lived, had Keats 
survived to write until his three score 
years and ten were fulfilled—who can say 
that we should not to-day be separating 
the wheat from the chaff, even as we sep- 
arate it in Wordsworth’s work, using 
chiefly the editions that contain only the 
greatest and best things; which are, for 
the most part, the earlier things? 


The Art of Quoting 


“Fisherman’s Luck,” “I like a 

writer who is original enough to 
water his garden with quotations, with- 
out fear of being drowned out.” 

Some persons object to the habit of 
quoting—they regard selection, not as an 
evidence, but as a distinct lack of origi- 
nality. There are cases when the art of 
quoting may indeed cease to be an art 
and may become a weariness. But in the 
case of a writer gifted with a faculty for 
skillfully inserting an extract, quotation 
means an increase, not a decrease, in 
riches. Who can imagine Lamb, for in- 
stance, restricted in his exercise of quot- 
ing? 

To begin with, quoting shows, first of 
all, a knowledge of literature. Artistic 
quotation means familiarity with many, 
many authors, poets and prose-writers 
alike. It means secondly, the possession 
of a literary style, because only into a lit- 
erary style can be introduced successfully 
selections, or odd sentences or phrases 
from master writers. 

Above all, quotation is suggestive. It 
is an incentive to the acquirement of 
knowledge; it opens up new paths of 
reading, introduces authors hitherto un- 
known, and therefore unappreciated. 

Aside from these considerations there 
comes to mind the question, “If I have 
a thought necessary to my piece of writ- 
ing, yet a thought so felicitously ex- 
pressed by another and greater author 
that I know I cannot frame it in better or 
more beautiful language, why may I not 
use his language, giving him the credit, 
bringing him to my readers as I would 
bring a skilled pianist to perform for a 
circle of friends, rather than bore them to 


D* HENRY VAN DYKE says in 
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death by an exhibition of my own inferior 
talent ?” 

One of the best exercises for readers 
who have not had the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to pasture leisurely in ancient and 
modern fields of literature, is to make a 
point of looking up the original works 
from which quotations, which they may 
chance upon from time to time, are de- 
rived. A lover of the classics will under- 
stand the pleasure which such an exercise 
would afford—with all its delightful pos- 
sibilities and surprises, and its wonderful 
effect in opening up new lands, hitherto 
unknown and unloved only because un- 
known. 

With the scholar and literary student 
the pleasures of quotation are as great, if 
in another way. To meet the “old, fa- 
miliar faces” on the pages of a new book, 
adds a flavor irresistible, and establishes 
at once a rare and wholesome sympathy 
between the author of a book and its 
reader. 


Environment in 
Portraiture 


T always astonishes me,” says Sir 

Lawrence Alma-Tadema, in a con- 

versation reported in the new biog- 
raphy of the famous Dutch painter by 
Mr. Percy Cross Standing, 


It always astonishes me that our modern 
public, with its love for the natural, should still 
be devoted to the old principle of portraiture. 
A head and some clothes, sometimes one or 
two hands, and the rest some black and brown, 
in fact, a portrait depicting a person under 
conditions they are never seen in. I, for one, 
never see my friends, never see anybody, 
without seeing at the same time more or less 
of the place in which I meet them; of course, 
to paint the surroundings and study them and 
work the whole into a picture, involves a great 
deal more trouble than to rub the canvas full 
of a certain nondescript color. But if I were 
to order the portrait of somebody dear to me, 
I should certainly like to have that persor- 
painted surrounded by accessories which 
awakened in my memory (say) a pleasant 
meeting or pleasant hours. 


It is a point excellently taken—this of 
the fad of portrait-painting in the less 
picturesque sense. And Sir Lawrence is. 
in no wise unjust in his slight emphasis. 
upon the trouble that is saved in the mak- 
ing of the conventional portrait. Almost- 
any art critic will tell you that the por- 
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trait belongs to a commercialistic age; it 
combines the elements of commonplace- 
ness with the attribute of vanity. Where 
a portrait is made symbolic, it is different ; 
but in the many art shows of the past few 
months, who that has attended them has 
not been struck by the preponderance of 
the set portrait, the picture that can have 
little save technical value to anyone but 
the person who sat for it? 

Are we not all creatures, more or less, 
of environment? Do not surroundings 
color many of our individualities? Why, 
then, in the matter of portraits, should 
we seek to eliminate this essential ele- 
ment? Is a poet not more engaging 
when he is placed in the midst of the 
forest, where his face lights up with the 
feeling of reverence, the awesomeness of 
the all-natural beauty that is everywhere 
about him, when he loses himself in the 
inspiration that comes down upon him 
from the gleam of the blue open and the 
high music of the wind-wafted trees? 

Is a portrait, in itself, a thing of 
beauty? It may be a beautiful face that 
is depicted; but how many of the por- 
traits that we see reflect a soul? 

Pictures in their first and foremost mis- 
sion are decorative. And in art, it is 
the decorative thing that counts. We 
seek a new world when we look upon 
pictures, or we seek to have this world— 
the less accessible parts or phases of it— 
brought closer to us. We want a dream- 
land, or we want that which we can recog- 
nize as real. Alma-Tadema’s thought of 
the picture that recalls a place or. a cir- 
cumstance or an event, affords the most 
delightful of suggestions. It implies in 
picture-making, first, a complete natural- 
ness; secondly, it carries an element of 
rarely beautiful sentiment, that shows the 
poet in the artist. And how can there 
be a great artist who is not a poet? 


Shakespearean Settings 


in presenting the Shakespearean 

Plays in what is somewhat erro- 
neously termed the Elizabethan manner, 
has initiated a discussion as to what really 
is the right way to stage Shakespeare. 
Mr. Greet attempts to reproduce the 
costumes and settings as they were in 


. | ‘HE recent work of Mr. Ben Greet 
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the time of the great dramatist; as the 
New York “Evening Post” very perti- 
nently reminds us, this is not at all an 
Elizabethan revival. The “Post” says in 
regard to the matter, 

In short, the true imitation of the Eliza- 
bethan theatre would require in the pit and on 
the stage alike a royal indifference as to the 
exact locality of the scenes and a complete 
ignorance of the walk and habit of earlier 
times. One might conceive a genuine Eliza- 
bethan revival on the exposed stage of a con- 
tinuous performance theatre. Romeo should 
attend the Capulet’s ball in a claw-hammer 
coat; Juliet should receive him in the white 
chiffonery of a debutante; Caesar should stalk 
in the trappings of a lieutenant-general of the 
United States army; Hamlet in the modest 
frock coat and spats that princes affect in their 
unofficial visits. That would be as near a 
genuine Elizabethan performance as our times 
may hope to compass; to facsimile the Globe, 
the Swan, or the Fortune is mere archaeology, 
and has little to do with the actual problem 
of staging Shakspere aright. 

Mr. Greet has shown—here most stu- 
dents of the problem will be ready to 
agree—that the absence of intermission in 
a performance is decidedly an advantage. 
It admits, first of all, of the use of the 
full play and the abandonment of any at- 
tempt to produce elaborate stage settings 
—that is, in any variety of scenes—makes 
possible the employment of the text en- 
tire and without any of those hideous 
changes and rearrangements which make 
the Shakespearean play so often an horror 
to the true lover of the plays as literature. 
Mr. Greet has accomplished the saving of 
time with a fuller presentation ; and most 
persons appreciate this. That he has 
found precisely the right methods of pres- 
entation is scarcely yet to be determined ; 
the best plan would seem to include as 
close a reproduction as possible of the 
original scenes and atmospheres of the 
plays themselves. Hamlet belongs in 
Denmark, not in England, nor again, in 
America. The Italian plays must be 
Italian to preserve the illusion, and two 
beef-eaters, one at each side of the stage, 
may recall the old Elizabethan custom, 
but it adds nothing to the aggregate effect 
accomplished. 

That the spirit of the play, and the text 
to the letter, should be observed, is prob- 
ably the first requirement in a Shakes- 
peare play. Settings that produce the 
local color of the scenes, and costumes 
historically accurate, form a second matter 
for careful consideration. And no matter 
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how great the actors, there is never an 
excuse for mutilation, abridgment or re- 
arrangement. Let us have the plays as 
Shakespeare wrote them, in so far as we 
can. 


The of the 


y HE journalistic tendency that is cry- 


Age 


Lure 


ing “doom” to the better efforts to 

accomplish an American literature 
expresses itself in an admiration for con- 
densation, rapidity and fact. “Literature 
must hurry,” the journalists tell us, “if 
its exponents ever hope to catch up with 
the age.” 

Happy circumstance, indeed, that there 
are still some—and we believe there are 
many—who are not completely dazzled 
by the aspect of progress; who are not 
totally blind to the fact that, sooner or 
later, impetuosity must exhaust itself, that 
Nature, as yet looking calmly upon a 
prodigal expenditure of mental and physi- 
cal energy, must some day rebel and de- 
mand relaxation. 

There is a dangerous enticement in an 
era of achievement. Nothing so quickly 
arouses the ambition to do something as 
the sight of someone else in the full en- 
joyment of success. Competition is the 
watchword of the day, and in competition 
no man spares himself; he gives all and 
gives it without regard for the conse- 
quences. 

This is an age of romance—the ro- 
mance of exciting deeds of brain. In 
ancient days men buckled on their swords 
and betook them to the battlefield—they 
had their excitement, the satisfaction of 
their craving for action, in the clashing of 
steel and the wild, heroic charges. 

To-day, men care less for physical bat- 
tles; their delight is in brain. A man 
gets his thought and mind into trim for 
the commercial or political fray; in the 
conflict, ideas are the swords, mental en- 
durance carries the victory. 

Into our literature comes this lure of 
romance, making the life of action an in- 
dispensable stimulant to a mighty host of 
men and women. Gone is the old- 
time leisure: the ancient pleasure of lin- 
gering along the flowered byways of lit- 
erary traditions; the joys of the quiet 
corner and the well-loved book. Can we 
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wonder when the man of letters flees to 
Italy—maddened with the roar and din 
that everywhere surrounds him? 

And yet the greatest part of the danger 
lies in the siren voice of modern accom- 
plishment, and this faculty for “doing.” 
The temptation to yield to strong ten- 
dencies ; to go forward in a body; to take 
the hand of the man next you, drawing 
strength from the contact—this it is that 
makes the general impulse so irresistible 
—that tempts many and many an author 
from the path of better things, until at 
last he yields himself completely, and 
along with the others, sacrifices his nobler 
self to a concerted movement. 

But back of the impulse and the falling 
into line, there still. remains an old-fash- 
ioned principle of a band of devotees to 
past methods and practices. The influence 
of the literary tradition shows itself in 
many of the most modern writers; signs 
of it appear in unexpected places, and 
among even the most improbable people. 
Here and there a wistful note marks the 
lurking rebel spirit, in abeyance, but pos- 
sible of manifestation if the slightest pre- 
text be afforded. 

A literary woman said the other day, 
“T think there are far more people in the 
world who appreciate the good thing than 
we realize, but the sight of the ever- 
increasing circle of readers, desirous for 
light and worthless fiction, causes us to 
forget the smaller and more select num- 
ber to whom the average book means 
nothing.” 

There was truth in the observation, a 
truth not sufficiently perceived and by 
no means properly taken into account by 
editors and authors. The craze for pleas- 
ing a vulgar populace has been one of 
the retarding forces in the growth of fic- 
tion particularly, for the past fifteen years, 
ever since the pestilence of the best-selling 
book came upon us unawares. It is high 
time we considered the minor class of 
really intelligent readers, high time that 
we attempted to extend that class by cul- 
tivating its acquaintance, by consulting its 
tastes. If a hundred thousand copies of 
Dr. van Dyke’s poems can be sold in a 
year, the poet with ideals need not de- 
spair; if “The House of Mirth” and “The 
Divine Fire” can reach the eighth and 
ninth editions or more, the American 
novel is not altogether without a future. 
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The term “Trust Company” in England 
and the United States indicates entirely 
The Modern different organizations. In the 
TrustCo. = former, a “Trust Company” 
£.5.Kirk- is a corporation which buys 
J.£. Sterrettshares and bonds, acting 
purely as an investment company. Its 
profits are made through the judgment of 
its managers. In the United States a 
“Trust Company” was originally ancillary 
to our probate system, which by various 
statutory and judicial changes has ren- 
dered difficult the individual probate 
trust, still common in England, and ren- 
dered easy the corporate trust acting for 
heirs. In 1887 it was profoundly modi- 
fied by Acts, first passed in New York and 
extended with little change to all our 
States except Massachusetts, which cre- 
ated a new form of bank corporation, 
combining the care of estates, the 
purchase of securities for the purpose of 
investment on the part of its stockhold- 
ers, the advance of loans over a far wider 
range than is permitted under any sound 
banking, and the promotion of new issues 
of stocks and bonds. A corporation carry- 
ing on these multifarious purposes has 
become in the past twenty years the most 
conspicuous figure in American finance. 
Mr. Kirkbride, who received his training 
in the Pennsylvania Company, and Mr. 
Sterrett, an accountant, have united in a 
volume which discusses the organization, 


the working and the management of these 


companies with much detail; issues as 
to their solvency, the reserve which they 
should carry, and the restrictions which 
should be placed upon their working are 
limited to brief discussions urging a re- 
serve, but without entering into the sub- 
ject at length. This is true of other lim- 
itations plainly necessary, Messrs. Kirk- 
bride and Sterrett having confined them- 
selves to a careful and full account of the 
internal administration of a Trust Com- 
pany, its organization—describing the 
fashion in which its demands modify the 
duties of various officers whose titles are 


derived from banking and mechanical ex- 
pedients, by which a complicated system 
of accounts, dealing with deposits, with 
loans, with investments, with estates and 
with promotion, are handled; and, lastly, 
the legal responsibilities involved are in- 
cluded in this volume, which will immedi- 
ately become a handbook within its field. 
The work closes with the laws on the sub- 
ject; certain to receive a wholesale over- 
hauling after the next bank has shown the 
inherent weakness of more than one trust 
company now making large profits—in 
part through the lack of precaution which 
the laws of banking have shown to be in- 
dispensable. 


* * * 


What constitutes poetry will remain a 
dispute to the end of time. In a sense— 
bitter or sweet, as you will— 

ome each is the maker of the verse 
aahieies each loves, whoever first 
writes it. But there is a final 

and assured sense—always irritating to 
those without it, who usually resent the 
pains needed to acquire it—which comes 
of long, patient and passionate commu- 
nion with the great verse of more than 
one tongue. This will at last bring one 
to certainty akin to that of the receiving 
teller as he runs over his bank notes, and 
unsparingly separates real from counter- 
feit by an instinct whose steps he is often 
unable to explain. Those who have had 
this training, enjoy a common recogni- 
tion found among all critics—Matthew 
Arnold being a conspicuous representative 
—who have taken the trouble to fit them- 
selves to know this verse. From time to 
time a volume appears in the great field 
of poems which has this quality, not easily 
defined, yet unmistakable. Such are the 
poems of Ernest Dowson (John Lane). 
Bor in 1867, he died in 1900, having 
thrown away his thirty-three years in such 
reckless and foolish dissipation as comes 
to few. Possessing a small competence, 
—the grand-nephew of Alfred Domett, 
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Browning’s “Waring’”—and an Oxford 
man, though, like Shelley, he never took 
his degree, Dowson had the best of life 
before him, and he chose the worst. Nor 
is there aught which furnishes excuse for 
this in the brief life prefaced by Arthur 
Symons. But none the less this man had 
the poet’s power. This slender volume is 
certain to be loved by those for whom 
poetry is a passion. It belongs to the 
class that Rossetti does, with a touch of 
Herrick, and something which is Dowson, 
and Dowson alone. It was a wasted life. 
The garnered sheaf bound in this volume 
has in it but little wheat, but such as there 
be is of the Muses’ sowing. 


* * * 


In this volume Professor Santayana, of 
Harvard, completes the long development 
of a personal view of philos- 
ophy which he has published in 


George five volumes over the past 
Santayana 


Reason 
in Science 


three or four years. “Per- 
sonal” because his system, rather than 
struggling as most systems do, with the 
various basics back of theory and neces- 
sary to a comprehension of philosophy, has 
instead developed contemplation of the 
universe from within. It has taken the 
current environment as it is, and discussed 
society, religion, art and science from the 
standpoint of a man highly educated—of 
Spanish and American ancestry, Latin in 
the fibre of his mind, a poet in his emo- 
tions, and carefully trained in all the past 
from the Greek on. The result has been 
five volumes which few will read, but 
which no one will neglect who wishes to 
follow current thought, and which no one 
will regret who desires to have his ideas 
cleared, his logic stiffened and a new 
method given him by which the objective 
universe is presented on its subjective 
side. In this last volume Mr. Santayana 
discusses science as a whole, ending with 
psychology, where emphasis is laid on the 
social relation as creating both the inner 
world and the outer event, both seen as 
the resultant of movements of nature fol- 
lowing law, but recognizing that “mind 
which calls itself the organ of truth, is a 
permanent possibility of error.” For the 
“vision” Mr. Santayana has no place. 
Nor has it ever played a part among our 
Latin friends. This world ends for him 
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with Greek analysis and Roman law ap- 
plied to modern problems. The later light 
is not his. 

Throughout this body of philosophy, 
Hellenic in its thought, Latin in its sense 
of law and Catholic in its final trust in the 
universe not as friendly but as austerely 
maternal, follows its author’s own early 
confession, 


For long ago, I taught my thoughts to run 
Where all the great things that lived of yore, 
And in eternal quest float and roar, 

There all my loves are gathered into one, 
Where change is not, nor parting any more, 

Nor revolution of the moon and sun. 


But if a man be equal to this in verse, 
why should he grind in the barren mills 
of philosophy? 


After appearing in the Springfield, 
Mass., “Sunday Republican,” these stud- 
TheNegro ies of negro history are col- 
ae Ae lected in a single volume 

(Henry Holt & Co.), present- 
Merriam ing the results of research in 
printed records. Beyond the surface of 
American annals Mr. Merriam has not 
gone. From the dispassionate stand- 
point of a man who is ready to find fault 
with everybody, rather than to make clear 
the causes which remove mistakes from 
the field of conscious wrong-doing to the 
progress of history, he has, however, 
brought together an account of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. This history began with 
the two hundred years in which forced 
labor, both white and black, under the 
colonial period, developed on one side the 
chattel slavery of the negro—originally a 
creation of labor decisions and not of law 
—and on the other the personal freedom 
of white labor. Mr. Merriam devotes a few 
scanty pages to this period, but a knowl- 
edge of this development is indispensable 
to a full comprehension of the way in 
which economic causes made the North 
free and the South slave territories, with- 
out the slightest moral difference as to the 
decisions or standards of the two sections. 
When this difference existed, however, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
there commenced the movement at the 
North for the abolition of slavery and its 
defense at the South. Writing from 


George S. 
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New England, and more familiar with the 
literature of protest in the North than 
with the records of development at the 
South, Mr. Merriam has written the his- 
tory of the negro from the standpoint of 
the section which saw the evils and was 
not conscious of the causes which brought 
them about. He is, for instance, wholly 
unaware of, and dismisses in a page, the 
extent to which the slave trade continued 
during the nineteenth century after it 
was declared piracy, greatly adding to the 
difficulty of the present problem in Louis- 
iana, in Alabama and in Florida. But in 
spite of these limitations, which are 
throughout those of position and not at 
all of intent or conscious failure thor- 
oughly to investigate the problem before 
him, Mr. Merriam has written almost pre- 
cisely the volume which anyone under 
forty years of age will wish in order to 
understand clearly the movement which 
ended in abolition, in the freedom of the 
slave, in reconstruction, in reaction, and in 
the later development. At points, as in 


the sketch of General Armstrong, a mov-- 
ing picture is drawn of a great figure. Mr. 


Merriam’s remedy is education and a pro- 
test against segregation now in progress; 
but he has perhaps wisely omitted his cita- 
tion of Jamaica that appeared in the 
newspaper articles which he printed as a 
proof that this separation is unnecessary. 
But at this point, as at all others, Mr. Mer- 
riam writes without personal acquaintance 
with the difficulty presented by undevel- 
oped races when they come in contact with 
those higher. The segregation against 
which he protests is no more rigid than 
that practiced by the ruling English in 
India, towards families with Aryan blood 
and ancestry and a pedigree which makes 
any European descent seem trivial. 


This bright, quickly moving story of a 
woman’s address and a man’s courage, 
turns upon the struggle for 
certain diplomatic papers in 
Paris, between a Secretary of 
Mitchell our Legation and the French, 
in 1862. A charming woman—loyal to 
the Union—a quick-tempered American 
from the North, with a readiness to fight 
a duel; a shrewd Southern and the Paris 


A Diplomatic 
Adventure 


S. Weir 


News 


police, who are outwitted by an expedient 
more clever than that of Poe, because it 
is possible, and not improbable. Nor does 
the story underestimate, as most novels 
do, the difficulty in burning papers in a 
fireplace. This is lightly done in many an 
historical novel; but those who have had 
to dispose of papers are aware that the 
proper course and the rapid one is not to 
burn them in the fire, but to boil them in 
a kettle, which reduces paper to indis- 
tinguishable pulp. (The Century Co.) 


* * * 


Dr. Hyde, the president of Bowdoin, 
has supplemented his volume on the gen- 
College Men €ral conduct of life, “From 
and Women Epicurus to Christ,’ by an- 
William other, in which he has grouped 
nyse his essays on college life. He 
is himself a most successful college execu- 
tive. The head of a small college, he has 
improved its teaching, organized its ath- 
letic life, developed its individual training 
and created a wholesome and healthy at- 
mosphere under difficult conditions. These 
essays (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) include 
college addresses, sermons and magazine 
articles. They begin with a group of let- 
ters which might be fairly called the psy- 
chology of an undergraduate as imagined 
by a college president—a little soft ; unduly 
emphasizing the emotional and making 
his student more self-conscious than are 
students, but a boy perpetually moving 
toward the better ideal. The other essays, 
which are direct and simple teaching, lay 
stress upon the ethical requirements and 
the social relations of a college training, 
rather than upon its higher thought and 
its self-sacrifice. There is in these pages 
the kindly admiration for a rich man or 
woman who is good, which grows on the 
college president of to-day, perpetually 
engaged in persuading rich people that the 
best way to be good is to give money to 
his college. The cushioned ease of the 
college leads to a lack of sympathy with 
the men who are willing to stay poor out- 
side of the college walls, work in the grime 
of the daily struggle for better things, and 
rigorously maintain at the same time both 
study and self-sacrifice. But the general 
atmosphere of the work is sound, stimu- 
lating and full of admiration for that easy 
belief which the discipline at Harvard has 
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inculcated—that pretty much everybody 
will do the right thing if they are not 
crowded too hard and are allowed to 
choose for themselves. The book is an 
admirable one for the young man who has 
the temptations which come from the ad- 
vantaged life, and a father rich enough 
to build a house for him and his bride as 
he graduates—whom President Hyde has 
selected as the ideal under-graduate. But 
the men who cheerfully face privation 
and a disregard for the world’s honors, as 
part of the price they pay for universal 
service, will find in the book less to 
stimulate. 


Mrs. Horace Jayne has put every trav- 
eller, every student of ethnology, and 
String what is more, everyone inter- 
—- ested in the deciphering of the 
Po origin of races, under a last- 
Jayne ing and prodigious debt by her 
very comely and comprehensive volume, 
“String Figures’ (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). A “Cat’s Cradle,” familiar to all 
white youth, is a “string figure,” but this 
is only one of a labyrinthine number of 
similar figures, once known in England 
and no longer preserved. The largest de- 
velopment now known of the string figure 
is in the Polynesian race, from which Mrs. 
Jayne has drawn the greater store of her 
examples. These have their names and 
symbols. They play an important part 
in primitive religion. They constitute a 
priceless key to racial relations. Every- 
where they are disappearing, as they have 
with us before a full record was made. 
This volume of 405 pages and 840 plates, 
with Roth’s figures added in twelve plates 
more, a bibliography, a table of geograph- 
ical distribution, and also a minute ac- 
count of the way in which each figure is 
fashioned ; its name, its meaning, and its 
tribal locality—gives such store of infor- 
mation on this subject as has never been 
brought together. The brief papers and 
casual references, with the exception of 
Walter FE. Roth’s “Study of North 
Queensland,” Mr. Stuart Culin’s most 
valuable work, and the investigation of 
Mr. Frank Boaz of the Esquimaux, have 
practically constituted the literature of the 
subject. To these Mrs. Jayne adds her 
monumental work—accurate, comprehen- 
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sive, complete in method, a landmark on 
a great and important subject ; for it is out 
of these reminiscences of primitive condi- 
tions that science will at last be able to 
piece together the evidence which will de- 
cide racial origin and past development. 


Mr. Stanwood is a kinsman of Mr. 
Blaine. He writes with the intimate per- 
jJamesG, Sal familiarity, not only of 
Blaine a member of Mr. Blaine’s fam- 
Edward ily, but with the knowledge of 
Stanwood = an active journalist in affairs, 
and the personal interest of a man of a 
temperament to appreciate the best of Mr. 
Blaine. With the one disputed episode in 
Mr. Blaine’s life (the Mulligan letters) 
Mr. Stanwood is fairly true in his state- 
ments, accepts the difficulties in the case, 
but assumes rather the position of a 
friendly partisan than a judicial historian. 
In the Credit Mobilier, it is evident that 
Mr. Blaine’s papers, to which it is to be 
presumed Mr. Stanwood had access, do 
not include all the facts in the-case. It is 
also a fact that a reconciliation between 
Mr. Conkling and Mr, Blaine, from the 
mutual dislike of both for the Hayes ad- 
ministration, came nearer than Mr. Stan- 
wood indicates. Nothing but an untoward 
turn of affairs at a critical moment with 
regard to the relations of this country with 
Mexico prevented them from reaching a 
position where they could work together. 
Later the breach widened and the possi- 
bility of reconciliation disappeared. Secre- 
tary Blaine’s share in Mr. Garfield’s Cabi- 
net in the New York Custom House ap- 
pointments, was much less than even Mr. 
Stanwood admits. The causes which led 
President Arthur to replace Secretary 
Blaine by Secretary Frelinghuysen are 
also inaccurately stated. Mr. Blaine in a 
personal conversation at the time with 
those in whom he had confidence, made 
no secret of the fact that this was wholly 
due not only to Blaine’s Chilian policy, 
but to his general purpose to make the 
United States the dominating power in 
the Western Hemisphere, in 1881 ; such as 
it became twenty years later as the result 
of the Spanish-American war. In his 
narrative of Mr. Blaine’s early years Mr. 
Stanwood is accurate, though he under- 
estimates Blaine’s interest in his work at 
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the Blind Asylum in this city. But 
throughout this biography is graphic, fair, 
interesting and vivid. It is one of those 
books which everyone who desires to 
know clearly the history of the years be- 
tween 1865 and 1893 must read. Nor 
does it understate the patriotism, the pub- 
lic service, and the profound devotion to 
the great ideal of American development 
which inspired the life of James G. Blaine 
and made him one of the builders of the 
Republic in its later growth, rejected 
though he was by those who were always 
able to see a fault and never able to know 
aman. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


* * * 


Mr. J. Henry Lea, for twenty years, 
has been one of the most successful of 
American investigators in 
England in the field of genea- 
logical research. He has un- 
raveled the ancestry of the 
Penns. He has added to our knowledge 
of the Washington family. His work has, 
throughout, been unsparing of labor, 
guided by skill and cheered by enthusiasm. 
In a modest, unpretending book (Mit- 
chell, Hughes & Clark, London) he has 
brought together a work long needed, 
giving a list by counties of the English 
Records, Probate, Chancery and Herald 
visitations in England, together with sim- 
ilar information in Ireland and Scotland. 
He specifies which of these have been 
printed; where they are to be obtained 
while still in manuscript, and furnishes 
useful directions as to their value. The 
manual, short as it is, fills a place never 
before attempted, and is certain to be 
used. by a large number of persons who 
are interested in this subject. It furnishes 
a primer. It leads the way to larger 
works. 


Genealogical 
Researc 


J. Henr 
Lea ™ 


* * * 


The president of Haverford College 
makes a sympathetic and persuasive plea 
for the abstinence of the 
Friend from politics. The 
only selfish practice under the 
most unselfish of creeds, this 
has born its fruit in a patient acquiescence 
in misgovernment, as serious in colonial 


The 
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Isaac 
Sharpless 
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as in modern times, which has rendered 
Philadelphia typical among American cit- 
ies. Mr. Sharpless skillfully combats the 
view that this was due to the Friend, in 
an anonymous essay which he published 
in the “Atlantic,” and which appears in 
this volume. In a historical review of 
the political conduct of the Friend in 
Pennsylvania for two centuries, he en- 
deavors to show, as is true, that it was 
the purpose of the founders of this order, 
—which began as a popular movement for 
the masses, and ends as the most exclu- 
sive of religious organizations, the only 
one in Christianity which recognizes 
hereditary rights—not to inculcate absti- 
nence from service for the State, but 
from all contention that is stronger for 
its honors. The position is not unfair. 
But those who refuse public service be- 
cause it carries honors are apt to end by 
missing the honor which comes from 
service. 


This brief address summarizes more 
clearly than any other utterance the new 
view of charitable work as 
simply a part of the effort to 

vo make society perfect. With 
Bevine full knowledge, Dr. Devine, 
who has become a leader in this field, 
rapidly reviews the way in which all pov- 
erty rests upon insufficient nutrition, want 
of care in childhood, overwork and under- 
feeding, contagious diseases and an un- 
healthy environment in dwelling, in work- 
shop, and in the street. Poverty is a 
symptom of the disease which is the neg- 
lect of human duties by society. The re- 
moval of poverty is to come, as Dr. De- 
vine ably argues, not by helping the poor, 
but by removing the causes which create 
poverty. Like most charity workers, he 
insufficiently dwells on that share of pov- 
erty which comes from congenital ina- 
bility to share in an industrial and peace- 
ful society, making men and women on 
the one side idle, and on the other preda- 
tory by violence or by guile. But even 
with this allowance, his address is an in- 
spiring utterance of the great truth that 
if society is to become perfect, it is only 
by being perfected in all its details. 


The 
Efficiency 
of Relief 
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The Sacred Cup* 


NPLEASANT as it is in many of 

its phases, this story is full of 

artistic strength and the sincerity 
that enforces a moral. Out of a large 
human sympathy the author extracts 
leniency and withholds the right to judge 
harshly the errors of a man who suffers 
well and keenly for the meanest crime 
that a man can commit. 

The story hinges on that rule of the 
Anglican Church whereby a minister can 
refuse the cup of the Sacrament in certain 
rather broadly defined circumstances. 
The gentle little Mr. Jerred passes by 
Gilbert Camoy at the altar on that day 
when the young lover had promised to 
partake of the sacred cup with his sweet- 
heart, just subsequent to the announce- 
ment of their engagement. The reason 
for the rector’s action lay concealed in 
a green grave in the churchyard and in 
the hearts of two men, both of whom 
watched lovingly the growth of the moth- 
erless, nameless child housed at the rec- 
tory, and one of whom felt pity and a 
righteous indignation for the other, who, 
on his part, carried his burden of guilt 
into the long watches of the night, into 
those very moments when he essayed to 
win the woman of his heart. 

There are dramatic situations in the 
book and a thrill here and there, but for 
the most part it is a well considered treat- 
ment of a delicate question, in the dealing 
with which Mr. Vincent Brown shows the 
same gentleness of feeling and large com- 
passion with which he endows the quaint 
and lovable Mr. Jerred. 


Maid of Athens?7f 


MAGINATION must remain chief 

orderer of the realm in the book, “Maid 

of Athens.” A few more versions of 
the Byron story and the public will be 
hopelessly at sea regarding the actual 
facts in the life of the English poet. 


*THEe SacrED Cup. By Vincent Brown. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

tMarp oF ATHENS. 
author of “When the Land was Young.” 
lustrated. Little, Brown & Co. 
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And yet, notwithstanding the dangers 
one recognizes in the present craze for 
Byron as a hero of fiction, most of these 
stories are so cleverly managed, and the 
character of the poet is portayed with so 
manifest a sincerity and affection, that one 
has not the heart to sit down deliberately 
and decry a something that one must ad- 
mit has been, on the whole, acceptable and 
enjoyable. 

History knows not the inspiration of 
the “Maid of Athens,” that beautiful and 
spontaneous poem, one of the gems in the 
Byron collection. It has been stated that 
Hobhouse declared it purely imaginative, 
the romance with which Byron endowed a 
beautiful Greek girl whom once he caught 
sight of on the seashore. Miss McLaws, 
however, has created the original “Maid,” 
and, indeed, so lovable has she made 
Thyrza that one is almost constrained to 
wish that she had been real and that Lord 
Byron had loved her with the devotion 
here accredited to him. With no little 
ingenuity, Miss McLaws places this ro- 
mance at the Turkish court and in Athens, 
prior to Byron’s marriage with Miss Mil- 
banke, which takes place only when the 
poet, in despair, has given Thyrza up as 
being dead. The poorest scene in the 
book occurs when Thyrza reappears, in 
England, and Byron declares his undying 
love for her, just as his wife enters the 
room. In a situation like this Miss Mc- 
Laws finds it impossible to sustain the 
dramatic pitch with ease. The scene of 
Byron’s death is far better, and the book 
ends with a strong and beautiful climax. 


The 


UBTILITY subtilized might be the 

term to apply to this latest story by 

M. Maartens—if one can call it a 

story and still not be guilty of grossest 
inaccuracy. 

It is a queer little company that is 
brought together—a crack-brained profes- 
sor of Semicolon Bacillus fame—German, 
of course; his wife, who composes epics ; 
a son who shrinks from vivisection, but 
later becomes a widely-known nerve spe- 


D. 


Healers#* 


*THE HEALERS. 
Appleton & Co. 


By Maarten Maartens. 
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cialist; a dainty, if unique, maiden from 
India, and a few more who figure in the 
younger doctor’s career, notably a little 
lord suffering from a brain malady. 

Cleverly done, indeed, must be the ver- 
dict, but as a piece of fiction it is entirely 
too abstruse, diffuse and lengthy. The 
character study is remarkable for its in- 
sight; there is rare wit in many of the 
passages; but, for a novel, let us have 
“Dorothea” and the like. In this newer 
vein M. Maartens is far less charming, 
far less memorable. 


The Scarlet Empire* 
MAGINARY republics, even of Pla- 
tonic antiquity, have successively por- 
trayed the ideal conditions of the so- 

cialistic state with remarkable unanimity. 

Almost without exception the hero who 

has been violently transported by the nov- 

elist of the economic school to his millen- 
nial paradise, finds it based upon com- 
munal principles with idyllic success. Mr. 

David M. Parry, however, has wandered 

into a different realm. “The Scarlet Em- 

pire” is the story of a young Socialist 
who, filled with bitterness at the present 
state of things, seeks surcease by a sui- 
cidal plunge from a Coney Island pier. 
After the customary interim in this type 
of fiction, he awakens, with some strain 
upon our geographic traditions, in the lost 
Atlantis. This he finds to be a country 
where Socialism, grown inevitably from 
trades unions and federations of labor, is 
in full sway. All men are clothed alike, 
fed alike, domiciled alike ; occupations are 
awarded by lot; wives by official selec- 
tion. There is an infinite number of petty 
laws, and one-fourth of the population is 
needed as inspectors to enforce them. 
Religion is a legal form, ambition has no 
outlet, art and science are dead, the re- 
moval of rewards for effort has made 
labor a slavery for which taskmasters with 
whips are necessary. Each citizen, com- 
pelled to share the work as he shares the 
food of the State, endeavors to do as little 
as his neighbor, deriving no gain from 
surpassing him. Productive efficiency is 
cut down until food is constantly growing 
scarcer. The most bitter irony of all is 


*THE ScarLet Emprre. By David M. Parry. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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‘that this State, to.each citizen a despotism 
of a million tyrants, is really controlled, 
as great trades unions are controlled, by 
an inner few. 

A love story, a buried treasure, a blood- 
thirsty sea monster and a thrilling escape 
to the upper world in a convenient sub- 
marine, give exciting incident to a some- 
what unusual presentation of a question 
of the day. 


Under the Arch#® 


HE arch is Life. With brains and 
imagination, with delicacy and 
power, the meaning and value of 

the individual is made alive. Endowing 
the beautiful lines of Roselle with reality, 
Lady Somerset’s novel recognizes the 
familiar, significant, too often neglected 
fact that everywhere one fact involves an- 
other, one truth another, one act a conse- 
quence ; and making this universal law her 
standpoint, with broad experience, with 
true living, with rare skill, she pictures 
modern London. Every inch of her can- 
vas is full, and is handled with the artist’s 
sense of true proportion. Through her 
clear, strong presentation of facts is re- 
vealed a moral and spiritual beauty of 
character, and the tragedy of idle, incapa- 
ble lives. The widespread harm done by 
the charming, helpless butterflies without 
moral backbone or nerve is worse in its 
consequences than the degradation of the 
slums. This is significant from an ethical 
individual, a practical worker who per- 
ceives and is spurred to fulfil the purpose 
of God in her life. As a profound thinker 
and worker Lady Somerset knows and 
wishes her readers to know that weakness 
and self-indulgence are as criminal in con- 
sequences as crime. Her experience makes 
it possible to dig deep into the character 
and foundations of the social structure. 

“Under the Arch” teaches the beauty 
and simplicity, the charm of women 
through the heroine, Elizabeth, and makes 
despicable the charming, irresolute, insin- 
cere Errington, through his lack of moral 
fibre. No phase of life is left untouched. 
Imperialism, the demon of modern life, 
“diverts man’s mind from living issues.” 
The individual and not the biggest modern 
gun, is what we need. The “false glory of 





*UNDER THE Arcu. By Lady Henry Somer- 
set. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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war” becomes pitiful and degrading to the 
national character, all the more because 
there is something alluring in the thought 
—a victorious army—and the flag—and 
English honor—and those who know only 
the sound of marching feet and see keen 
young soldiers in smart clothes and hear 
bands playing, feel the swing of things 
and are carried away by it. But the real- 
ity which they never see—that is the 
horror. 
KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


The Spoilers#* 


HE reader who chances to pick up 
Mr. Rex E. Beach’s “The Spoilers” 


will make a discovery. He will find 
a story that needs no excuse for the tell- 
ing, since it has intrinsic interest in every 
line—a story that is so full of action that 
it seems to be told with a kind of eager 
haste to get on, yet is so absorbing that 
the reader’s anticipations outrun the speed 
of the author’s pen. 

“The Spoilers” has its scene in a mining 
camp of the far North—in the country 
beyond the line of “fifty-three,” where 
there runs “never a law of God or man.” 
Two men, Glenister and Dextry, own the 
richest mine in the region, and the story 
concerns the desperate fight which they 
lead against a vast conspiracy headed by 
McNamara, a political boss of one of the 
Western States, whose object is to de- 
fraud all the miners of their rightful 
claims. McNamara operates under cover 
of law, and brings with him to the gold 
lands a Judge whom he practically owns. 
By order of the newly established Court 
the boss is put in as receiver of all the 
mines, the claims to which he has caused 
to be disputed. A strong love affair de- 
velops between the Judge’s niece, Helen 
Chester, and the hot-blooded Glenister, 
who is driven to distraction by the belief 
that the girl is hand and glove with the 
conspirators. His distress is made more 
poignant by the fact that it is obviously 
a part of McNamara’s design to marry 
Helen. The conflict over the mines is 
contested point by point through every 
expedient of force and strategy, and the 


- *THE “SPOILERS. By Rex. E. Beach. Illus- 
trated by Clarence H. Underwood. Harper 
& Bros. 
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climax is reached in a tremendous hand- 
to-hand fight between Glenister and Mc- 
Namara. The whole story is expressive 
of deep, manly, full-breathed emotions, 
and it throbs with the action of strong 
men struggling mightily. 

There is originality in this book, of the 
sturdy, practical kind that does not come 
of a desire to be brilliant, but of an in- 
stinct for saying things in one’s own way 
—an independence of diction and a vigor- 
ous, bare-handed grasp of character. All 
the persons of the story are of the sort 
that have never lived in books long enough 
to become bookish,—not a suspicion of 
literary conventionality belongs to them. 
Dextry, Glenister’s old mining partner, is 
one of the surprises that are sometimes 
met with in modern fiction—a genuine new 
type. C. H. GAINEs. 


Silas Strong* 


ILAS STRONG” gives surfaces 
and not characters, and is careless 
in phraseology and style. The 

strong point is the perils attending lum- 
bering, with the lawlessness of the men 
who seize or buy virgin forests and hesi- 
tate at nothing, even employing fire and 
bullets to destroy the weak possessors, 
Here Mr. Bachellor equals himself as the 
author of “Eben Holden.” He charac- 
terizes this process of destruction as leav- 
ing the world “peeled and hollered out, 
an’ weighed an’ measured an’ sold, till it’s 
all et up like an apple.” 

With an exceedingly fine sieve we 
gather a few rough gems from the note- 
book of Silas Strong. He says: “Trouble 
is like smallpox; thing to do is kepe it 
from spreadin’.” “Men are like trees; 
every year we must draw energy out of 
the great breast of nature and put on a 
fresh ring of wood. We must grow or 
die.” 

He pictures children attractively. The 
“time of sad discovery—that pathetic day 
when the first castle of childhood falls 
upon its builder” is tender and saddening. 
After all, real life may be in the philosophy 
that shines clear and bright on the pages 
of “Silas Strong,” which lives in these 
words: 





~ *Sras STRONG. By Irving Bachellor. Har- 
per & Bros. 
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“There are two parts of a man which 
always ought to be kept warm—his heart 


an’ his feet.” 
KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


Concerning Paul and 


Fiammetta*® 


N introduction by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, herself an epicurean on 
things childish, should be its own 
comment on this new book from across 
the sea. In the graceful foreword she 
says, “It is as if I were taking in 
mine the hand of a younger author, a 
stranger, bespeaking for her in advance 
the welcome that she is sure to win later 
on for herself’”—for which discriminating 
taste and delicate judgment we are much 
her debtor. May she continue to export 
her “Timothys” and “Rebeccas,” and im- 
English “hedgeroses” as the present tale! 
port such bits of “pink hawthorn” and 
Perhaps a slight comparison may serve 
most happily to acquaint the reader with 
this demurest of demure child-tales. 
Some time ago there were published two 
fairy books about children—not children as 
you and I see them, quarreling and spill- 
ing jam, but children with queer little 
spirit-brains, scarce out of the lands of 
elves and pointed-eared fairies, of the sort 
that Maxfield Parrish paints against a 
sky of cerulean blue, with misty soap bub- 
ble cities and towers of Spain climbing 
up in the distance. Happily they came 
together—the elf-artist and the elfin-child- 
poet, and we have two wonderful little 
volumes called “The Golden Age” and 
“Dream Days.” One cannot fail to com- 
pare them with the present volume, and 
yet they are not alike. Where Kenneth 
Graham has seen with poetic fancifulness 
into the hearts of children whose little 
wing-shod feet scarcely touch the every- 
day earth, Mrs. Harker has gazed into the 
deepest deeps of plain, wingless child- 
nature. Fiammetta is frankly conceited; 
Janey is backward, and Paul—quaintest 
and most precious of small brothers—sit- 
ting cross-legged beside the forbidden 
bookcase, is in reality a very precocious 
and unmanageable limb of Satan. 


*CONCERNING PAUL AND FIAMMETTA. By L. 
Allen Harker. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Withal, the tale is entertainingly Eng- 
lish, which may, as Mrs. Riggs suggests, 
be its strongest appeal to American read- 
ers. There is an air of nursery tea and 
clipped lawns and dog kennels that is 
unostentatiously but irresistibly English, 
yet the permeating tenderness of mother- 
hood, and the strong, fresh, commanding 
good nature of fatherhood sound “the 
human and universal note.” 

MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


Mr. Scraggs* 


UMOR and pathos alike have the 
magic touch that “makes the whole 
world kin.” They may meet in the 

meditative naivete of the gentle Elia, or 
“babbling o’ green fields,” pluck with un- 
steady fingers the counterpane of the 
dying Falstaff. Sombre-hued melancholy 
has ever served as foil to the brilliant 
shafts of comedy. “Mr. Scraggs” has 
been preceded by many another “Knight 
of the Rueful Countenance,” but few have 
been more original, and none so typically 
American. It is the Americanism of the 
breezy West, mixed with a quaint phi- 
losophy that is infectious, and a humor 
always entertaining and often side-split- 
ting. These few sketches are a distinct 
and novel contribution to the literature 
of American humor, and the welcome of 
“Mr. Scraggs” is assured. 

To introduce him let us quote from the 
chronicle ; “Along come a man that looked 
like old man Trouble’s only son;” “bald 
as a cake of ice.” Misfortune had written 
there, in a large angular hand, “it might 
have been.” “He looked like a forlorn 
hope lost in a fog.” Mr. Phillips has been 
so ungallant as to ascribe the settled mel- 
ancholy of his hero to a varied experience 
in the Mormon Church, with the impedi- 
menta of thirteen Mrs. Scraggses, a fact 
furnishing the theme for the fifth story, 
“The Mournful Number.” His reminis- 
cences are burdened with slang to an un- 
necessary extent, catering to a current 
popular taste which mistakes threadbare 
banalities for wit; but he has a positive 
genius for unusual similes. For instance, 
“Aleck’s complexion consisted of freck- 
les; when you spoke to him sudden he 

*Mr. Scraccs. By Henry Wallace Phillips. 
The Grafton Press. 
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blushed, and then he looked for all the 
world like a stormy sunset;” “she wore 
her hair in an omelet, and looked as if 
she had been put in her clothes by a boiler 
explosion.” 

Startling comparisons like these lurk on 
every page, but it is the undercurrent of 
homely truth and pathos throughout which 
gives the sketches their strength. “Mighty 
often it is the horny-handed foot of mis- 
fortune that kicks a man into the green 
pastures of prosperity; the only question 
is, kin he eat grass?” The stories are 
inimitably told. There is none of the 
strain of “trying to be funny,” but over 
“The Siege of the Drug Store,” at least, 
one laughs “till the tears come,” and upon 
the whole of the attractive little volume 
“the angel Laughter spreads her broadest 
wings.” 

Ey J. Sirus. 


To- 


The Dawn ofa 


Morrow#* 


RS. BURNETT’S book is an emo- 
tional analysis of a pathological 
Naturally, 
neglect of the pathologic and stress upon 
the emotional aspect of his case makes 
the book a piece of fiction instead of a 


crisis in a man’s life. 


treatise. Possibly it would be more con- 
vincing as a treatise than as a piece of 
fiction, yet one should not say the book 
lacks in appeal, and appeal, besides, of a 
generally wholesome nature. It is merely 
that the psychological complexities of 
such crises are pen-defying, even did the 
author possess the subtlety in dissection 
of a master realist and stylist. 

A man, the typical figure of finance, 
dominant, far-scheming, resistless, has 
driven himself by the scourge of his am- 
bitions to the edge of the abyss that 
yawns for the overworked—mental anni- 
hilation, slow decay of the scheming fac- 
ulties that made of life a game worth 
playing. Maddened by the inevitable tor- 
ture of his gradual end his pride makes 
elaborate plans for sudden disappearance 
and self-murder. He descends among 
the streets of London, and what he sees 


*Tue Dawn of A To-Morrow. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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in the patient, fog-dimmed regions of the 
wretchedly poor restores his sane vision 
of life and of himself as a unit of life, 
It is hardly so much, perhaps, the poor- 
ness of the wretchedly poor which works 
this miracle as that their misery makes 
them, in their own kind, articulate. Sir 
Oliver Holt might have found human 
misery on his own level to understand 
and to operate healingly upon his mental 
state, even though not so grossly appar- 
ent to his material conceptions. But in 
this lowest world people don’t mind 
“making a scene;” moreover, their re- 
ligion, like all their daily needs or lacks, is 
unconventionally obvious and bald. This 
fortuitous luxury of the poor, the asser- 
tion of crude truth as it appears to them, 
healthily shocked Sir Oliver into the ver- 
ities, or at least into a liveable reassertion 
of the belief that verities exist. Or pos- 
sibly better put, his needs had grown as 
naked as theirs, and would have perished 
for lack of the crude tonic by which alone 
they existed at all. No analysis, how- 
ever, could take account of the involutions 
of a man’s mind retracing its path from 
madness to sanity. 


Genius#*® 


The 


ERHAPS it is because Mrs. Black 
takes herself so seriously that her 
readers are inclined to do the same. 

At the least, she deserves credit for aim- 
ing high; she cannot be accused either of 
a lack of ambition or a weakness for con- 
ceding to the demands of the popular 
taste. 

“The Genius” has a Russian atmos- 
phere. This is sufficient to establish it on 
a firm basis. There is a melancholy 
mother of a melancholy child, with a brute 
for a husband and father, and a connection 
with the royal house. The boy has the 
artistic temperament; he is a musical ge- 
nius, he suffers all that genius is sup- 
posed to suffer, and becomes a famous 
composer. He never wins the girl he 
loves; he dies without having known the 
joys of possessing a wife and children. 

The tones ar2 all gray, the notes all 
minor; yet one feels the impulse of sin- 

*Tue Genius. By Margaret Potter, author 
- “The Flame-Gatherers,” etc. Harper & 

ros. 
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cerity that beats through the outer accou- 
trements of the scenes; one is convinced 
of the author’s conviction that here is a 
picture o. a man set apart by divine or- 
dainment. 

The facts on which the story is based 
are from the life of Peter Illich Tchai- 
kowsky, the famous Russian composer. 
Among the characters is Anton Ruben- 
stein, who is not, let it be stated, pictured 
in flattering colors. 


Hazel ot Heatherland* 
F all the fiction published in the 
year this story, by a young and 
practically unknown English- 

woman, is one of the most delightful. It 

is just a wholesome little love story, told 
in the first person by a dainty girl whose 
home life, love for nature and romances, 
make up a tale replete with pleasant hu- 
mor and grace—minus all problems, phi- 
losophizings and tragedies. 
With an excellent skill Miss Barnes- 

Grundy has sketched in her six or eight 
characters, none of them conventional, 
and all of them human and interesting. 
They are personalities ; and an hour passed 
in their society is a decided uplift—an 
hour of agreeable fun and quiet frolic— 
an hour among English hedgerows, be- 
side the tea table and in pleasant, woodsy 
walks, where lovers whisper their secrets 
and the birds sing sweet tunes to hearts 
light with happiness. 


The Portreevet 


RAGEDY is the inevitable climax 
of a Phillpotts novel. A hopeless 
concession to pessimism is the one 
chief failing of a novelist who has not a 
few, but a multitude of good points. Yet 
no matter how logically a happy conclu- 
sion could be brought about, Mr. Phill- 
potts must swerve aside and develop a 
catastrophe. 
In “The Portreeve” we find one of 
those masterly delineations of life. in 
Dartmoor, Mr. Phillpotts’s favorite hunt- 


*HAzEL OF - HEATHERLAND. By Mabel 
Barnes-Grundy. The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. 

tTHe PortreEve. By Eden Phillpotts, au- 
thor of “The Secret Woman,” etc. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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ing ground; and again, as in most of his 
former novels, there are pages and pages 
of exquisite description, veritable prose- 
poems, with Nature in some of her most 
fascinating phases for a theme. 

Two women and three men are placed 
amid a gorgeous scenic display and a 
drama full of the intensity of emotion and 
the truth of life is enacted. Passion in its 
primitive forms is in the story; pathos 
that is bald and lacking in the adornments 
of tenderness; a spell, now of happiness, 
or again of deepest, pitiablest sorrow. 

Marrying and giving in marriage, birth 
and death; the cycle of life is complete in 
the book. It is one to read with enjoy- 
ment, then to ponder over—it had been 
better if that pondering could have es- 
caped the effect of the shock that the hor- 
rible climax affords. Mr. Phillpotts is 
wrong there; the evil woman, not the man 
she victimized, should have been the vic- 
tim. Fate plays strange pranks; in Mr. 
Phillpotts’s hands, she is made maliciously 
capricious. 


The Edge of Hazard* 


our American consuls in Greece, 

and a writer of some achievement, 
has an imagination, but no style. He can 
invent stories that “go;” he cannot pro- 
duce a finished piece of literary work. 
He was at his best in “The Tempting of 
Father Anthony,” which nobody remem- 
bers; he is at his worst in “The Edge of 
Hazard.” Many will read this last, doubt- 
less, but again few will remember. 

An American in Japan and Russia 
serves for hero in the story. Necessarily 
he has to fall in love with and finally to 
marry a Russian princess. In the mean- 
time a Japanese girl falls in love with 
him, follows him, disguised as a boy, and 
as a boy acts in the capacity of secretary 
to him, then at last lays down her life for 
him. 

The novel has excitement and will hold 
the reader to the finish. It lacks tangi- 
bility—it will furnish diversion, but no 
food for thinking. 


Mi GEORGE HORTON, one of 





*Tue Epce or Hazarp. By George Hor- 
ton, author of “The Long Straight Road,” etc. 
Illustrated. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Judith* 


66-7 UDITH—A Story of the Candle- 
Lit Fifties’ has all of the frank 
faults of the amateur, with a re- 

deeming touch of spring freshness. _ The 
plot is one of “hope deferred,” with a 
genuine old-time heroine, very girlish and 
piquant in hoop skirts, who wavers be- 
tween her affection for a stolid girlhood’s 
lovet and her passion for the man of her 
heart. 

There is a great deal of over-done trag- 
edy. Of course circumstances and con- 
science force her into the marriage with 
the wrong man, from which his death 
finally frees her; and the tale closes in an 
old-fashioned garden with the proper 
sunshineyness and ringing of wedding 
bells. 

The story is conscientiously told, 
though the episodes and personages in- 
volved move forward awkwardly. The 
faults are all those of over-youthfulness 
and not of under-enthusiasm. A little 
gossipy, bowery town of Southern Ohio, 
set upon the banks of the Ohio River, 
with its gayly-dressed men and _ be-tur- 
baned negroes, is the setting for the story, 
which, if over-seasoned and emotional, 
has a quality of youthful fire that com- 
pensates for many faults of execution. 

MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


The Man 


Americat 


From 


RS. DE LA PASTURE writes 

With a literary grace. Her “senti- 

mental comedy” is all compact of 
a delicate and fragrant humor that is 
essentially English, with just a touch of 
the French flavor. It is quite a little 
fairy story in its way, and reminds one 
of the old tales in its insistence upon the 
“live happy ever after” aspect of the case. 
The love stories of two pretty orphan 
girls, with a jewel of an old Irishman, 
crowned by a French title, for a grand- 
father, is very entertaining, amid its set- 
ting of English life in the country and 





*JupItH. By Grace Alexander. Illustrated. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

tTHE Man FROM America. By Mrs. Henry 
de la Pasture.. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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during a London season, and with its 
fine, manly hero, the “man from Amer- 
ica.” 

We were surprised by the skill of this 
author in “Peter’s Mother,” and we are 
not disappointed in the anticipations that 
we had of finding this newer book an 
exceptionally pleasurable tale. 


Uncle William# 


UAINT old Uncle William is one 

of the characters that fiction read- 
ww ers the world over will love. 
Homely and sea-faring, the ancient sailor, 
with his dream life and his practical kind- 
liness, makes the world seem a better 
place than it is generally accredited with 
being, and convinces one of the quality 
of those things that moth and rust do 
not corrupt. 

The love story of a struggling young 
artist and a pretty Russian music teacher, 
gives the background for the character 
of the old fisherman. How he went to 
the artist in his trouble; how he shared 
finally in his success—at all times it is 
with the same fine disregard for material 
things and the same fine feeling of a 
great soul for the passions and sorrows 
of fellow-creatures. Uncle William will 
be remembered for many a long day, as 
will the author who created him be re- 
membered for the soul that must be in 
her to write as this book is written. 


Miss Primroset 


HERE are few people who do not 
love the twilight. It has the same 
power over us as that precious hour 

of night which we spend dreaming in 
the fading firelight. And the dream—is 
it not almost always of days that are past ? 
We live again and again this day or that, 
whose memories have been cherished per- 
haps for years. This almost universal 
fondness for dreaming is the secret of 
the charm of Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson’s 
books. He loves to dream of childhood 
and loves to dream of age. In both he 
touches the finer chords in human nature, 





*UNCLE WILLIAM. By Jennette Lee. The 
Century Company. 

*Miss Primrose. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
Harper & Bros. 
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appeals to the best that is in us, and helps 
us to dream of our “long ago.” 

In Mr. Gilson’s new book, “Miss Prim- 
rose,” he tells us of the life of one who is 
at the end of the book a physician in a 
town not far from New York. As a boy 
Bertram loved his “Tom Brown of 
Rugby” and for days would live a 
dream of Rugby, interrupted at times 
rather rudely by a sudden realization that 
he was an American schoolboy, but usually 
happy in his dreams. Then we watch 
him grow older, mourn with him that he 
will never be old enough for Letitia, love 
with the ecstacy of youth, when he wor- 
ships Dove, and so on through the book. 

The story is wonderfully tender; even 
the most humorous parts have a touch of 
pathos. Mr. Gilson seems to have the 
same feeling for recalling the past that 
Walter Pater shows in his well-loved 
“Child in the House.” The story is so 
well told that you seem yourself no 
longer, but Bertram, dreaming, dreaming 
of days that are gone by. 

©. £..B. 


The Lake# 


NE believes it would be of no value 
to analyze the purposefulness of 
this book. It is no novel, scarcely 

a narrative at all, hardly a character study. 
How, then, shall we characterize it other 
than, perhaps, to say it expresses a sort 
of symbolic naturalism as a philosophy, is 
almost rhapsodic in form, and singularly 
beautiful in atmosphere. Those through 
whom the symbolism is manifest are 
three: the girl, Rose; the priest, and the 
Lake. Here is what the narrative is not, 
in the Apologia of Father Grogarty : “My 
case cannot be defined merely as that of 
a priest who gave up his religion because 
a pretty woman came by. He who says 


D. Apple- 





*THEe Lake. By George Moore. 
ton & Co. 
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that does not try to understand ; he merely 
contents himself with uttering a facile 
commonplace. What he has to learn is the 
great oneness in Nature. There is but one 
element, and we but one of its many mani- 
festations.” 

Rose Leicester is the schoolmistress of 
a small parish of Ireland, where Oliver 
Grogarty is priest. He convinces himself 
that it is the duty of his office to preach 
against her from the pulpit ;with the result 
that she is forced from her school and the 
village, with her sin patent to all the small 
provincial parish which is the simple 
Father’s world. She goes from his life, 
to England. He had been unconscious 
that not priestly righteousness, but human 
jealousy and human passion had been his 
justification in driving her out. Hence- 
forward, both through a correspondence 
his remorse entails by reason of her for- 
saken state, and also by self-communion on 
the borders of that lake whose abandon- 
ment to the moods of nature partly mir- 
rors, partly induces his mental development 
from Catholicism to a generous, indefinite 
pantheism, he becomes aware of the 
breadth of her joyously pagan acceptance 
of life. 

“You dared,” he wrote, “to stretch out 
both hands to life and grasp it; you ac- 
cepted the spontaneous natural living wis- 
dom of your instincts when I was rolled 
up like a dormouse in the dead wisdom 
of codes and formulas.” It is, of course, 
the broad theory of self-realization he re- 
ceives at her hands, and resigns his 
priesthood. 

A more definite idea of the ground-plan 
of the book is most difficult to give, 
though, of course, one might more fully 
outline what plot there is, if this were 
essential. Writing of its matter, one be- 
comes enmeshed in speculative involutions. 
Of its manner one could speak at length, 
with gratification; poetic, colorful prose, 
tinged with Irish melancholy and Irish 
beauty ; it is Moore at his best as a stylist. 

as. es 





New Studies in Biography 


The Life of Froude#* 


HERE is indeed a nemesis of 
Froude, and it is to be feared that 
fate from the first marked him for 

misfortune. As Mr. Paul tells the story 
of his life here, it is as clear as day that 
the charges which have been brought 
against him both on the score of inten- 
tional perversion of the facts of history 
and of treason to the memory of his friend 
Carlyle by the publication of papers en- 
trusted to him by the latter before his 
death, are entirely without foundation and 
ought never to have been credited for a 
single instant. But who is there who be- 
lieves that, even in the face of this com- 
plete and luminous disproof, the fable 
which has grown up about Froude will 
not continue to discredit the facts, at least 
with a vast number of persons, and to per- 
petuate itself as one of the legends of 
English letters? For it is a curious thing 
that the Froude of to-day is in a sense as 
legendary a figure as the Henry the VIII 
whom he made the central figure in his 
great history, and that he himself already 
stands in need of that rehabilitation which 
he so manfully strove to effect for the 
memory of his favorite among the mon- 
archs of England. 

But though the victim of a strange fa- 
tality which is thus fastened upon him in 
the shape of a legend without fabric, it 
must nevertheless be admitted that few 
men who have suffered a similar misfor- 
tune have ever played so simply and di- 
rectly into the hands of fate, feeding it 
with facile opportunity, as Froude him- 
self. From first to last, from the publi- 
cation of the “Nemesis of Faith” to the 
Carlyle episode, he had consummately the 
faculty of putting himself in false posi- 
tions. Innocent and well meaning, pains- 
taking in a certain sense and conscientious, 
he was destitute to the last degree of tact, 
discretion and judgment, more particu- 
larly where his own interests were in- 
volved. This is on the showing of Mr. 
Paul himself, who certainly is a sympa- 
thetic, not to say enthusiastic biographer 





-* Tae Lire oF FROuDE. By Herbert Paul. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


and eulogizer. But on this very showing, 
with a clear case perfectly established in 
favor of Froude on all points, one can 
simply sit back and wonder why, for ex- 
ample, he ever undertook to have anything 
to do with Carlyle’s posthumous matters 
when he saw how vacillating was the 
mind of the sage of Chelsea, or why, in 
the face of such antagonism as he had 
aroused by his English history, he went 
out of his field and positively courted fur- 
ther and far more profound and justi- 
fiable criticism by trying to write of Ire- 
land in the eighteenth century, a work for 
which he was in every way ill-fitted, and 
in which he was obviously hampered by 
an invincible prejudice. 

It may be said that the very fact that 
he did these things is a proof of his moral 
courage and of his sense of duty. But 
there is a point at which courage becomes 
recklessness and sense of duty fanaticism, 
and there is much, too much, of these 
things, both, in the record of Froude’s 
life. They even, as Mr. Paul himself has 
to admit, vitiate the value of his great 
work, if not as literature, at least as his- 
tory, and give a broad excuse to color 
the petty carpings of little critics who 
prate of detailed inaccuracies. With re- 
spect to the latter, it is enough to say 
that a work of such magnitude has sel- 
dom contained so few. And this is all 
the more remarkable when we consider 
that Froude worked largely from original 
documents, mainly in Spanish and in 
Latin, which he himself, without assist- 
ance of any kind, transcribed and trans- 
lated. 

Perhaps the source of the whole trou- 
ble which has beset Froude is this, that, 
while claiming some of the immunities of 
the literary historian, he was not, after 
all, we must assert, in spite of Mr. Paul, 
a great man of letters. He was not, at 
least in our opinion, a really great master 
of English style—not so great even as 
Macaulay. Had he been, discussion as 
to the value of his work as history, and 
especially polemical history, would long 
since have been absorbed in the sheer rap- 
ture of reading him. But is there any 
rapture in reading even those freer, more 
detached and essay-like works, such as the 
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“Cesar” and the “English Seamen of the 
Sixteenth Century?” Pleasant, clever and 
lucky presentations they are, but to us it 
has never seemed as if they possessed that 
provenance beyond their subject and their 
immediate purpose which belongs, say, to 
such essays as those of Huxley. In short, 
they seem to lack the clear quality of 
classics. ‘This is a pity, for the spirit of 
partisanship rather than of perversion, in 
which much of Froude’s wit is conceived, 
arouses only too often, as we have seen, 
an opposing impulse of antagonism, which 
needs all possible beauty of words and of 
phrase wholly to allay in his reader. 

As for the manner in which Mr. Paul 
has accomplished his obviously congenial 
task, it would be impossible to praise ‘too 
highly the sustained interest which he has 
imparted to the narrative, and the thor- 
oughness and finality with which he has 
stated Froude’s case to the world. Over- 
earnestness may have led him into undue 
repetition and insistence, but this may be 
forgiven him under the circumstances. 
Certain chapters, those in particular deal- 
ing with Froude’s early life in his singular 
home and at Oxford, are as delightful 
pieces of biographical writing as we have 
read in a long time. 

W. A. B. 


Swinburne#* 


tle volume, rendered a service to 
the name and work of the last of 
the great Victorians, which many readers 


Mii WOODBERRY has, in this lit- 


who have been warmed by the Swin- 
burnian fire will gratefully acknowledge. 
It would be rather difficult for one to se- 
lect a better specimen of Mr. Woodberry’s 
critical faculty and pliant grace of style. 
The plan of this series admits of the 
barest outline cf biographical facts, but 
in this instance we can waive them all 
without loss of interest. The life and 
soul of Swinburne reside in his poetry. 
Who, then, cares to disturb the privacy 
of the poet’s life when all that is best of 
him is bound up in his published volumes 
of verse? 

Brief though this study is, Mr. Wood- 


*SwINBURNE. By George Edward Wood- 
berry. Contemporary Men of Letters Series. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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berry has seized upon the characteristic 
qualities of Swinburne’s poetry and has 
used them with rare discernment for an 
interpretation which in its length and 
breadth is sound and true. Our author 
notes in Swinburne three great mono- 
chords—passion, fate, nature. These 
strings the poet has touched, and from 
them evoked harmonies which for pure 
poetic mood and expression have a place 
all their own in literature. As Mr. Wood- 
berry says: “Swinburne first took the 
world with melody. The opening chorus 
of ‘Atalanta in Calydon’ was, in the ears 
of men, a new singing voice on earth.” 
And since the days of “Poems and Bal- 
lads,” Swinburne, has held the world, or 
at least that portion of it which is moved 
deepest by poetry, with the power of his 
song. No one has rendered the exper- 
iences of passion with more fire and grace 
and force than he; no one has made fate 
seem more inexorable; to no poet of our 
time has Nature appealed with more 
power. Mr. Woodberry is unquestionably 
on the right track when he exhibits Swin- 
burne as an elemental poet. Earth, air, 
fire and water, with all their manifesta- 
tions, surcharge the poems and fill them 
with a larger life, free of conventions and 
timid submission to the duly ordained au- 
thorities. 

In the course of his study, Mr. Wood- 
berry has been uniformly happy in the 
choice of poems to illustrate the various 
aspects of Swinburne’s genius. They are 
all familiar to students, and the parts 
quoted are apt and well suited to the pur- 
pose. It is not likely that this book will 
reach many readers totally unacquainted 
with the subject, but wherever this may 
be the case, no better introduction can 
be had than this capital study of the most 
musical of our poets. 


A. S. H. 


Sir Walter Scott* 
Mi LANG modestly offers this vol- 


ume as a substitute for Lockhart’s 

big, but immortal biography, 
which, it seems, requires so much time to 
read that few admirers of Sir Walter can 
get through with it. Now, no genuine 
lover of Scott will neglect a page of Lock- 
By Andrew Lang. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


*Str WALTER Scortr. 
Literary Lives. 
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hart; and as for Mr. Lang, whatever he 
touches he adorns. For the promotion of 
the study of Scott, one is therefore 
obliged to say: Do not let Lockhart go 
unread for Lang; read both. 

Of course, much of the interest of Mr. 
Lang’s book is found in the subject. Per- 
haps no other life in English literature, 
with the exception of Dr. Johnson, is as 
fascinating as that of Scott. Most men 
of letters are chiefly interesting because 
of their books; but Scott is, above all 
things, great as a man, as the type of all 
robust and chivalrous qualities. And Mr. 
Lang ever keeps in view the character of 
Sir Walter in his long and active career. 
There was something heroic about the 
last of the Border Minstrels, something 
Homeric in his personality, as in his 
poetry. As a youth devouring old ballads 
and romances, as a singer of old days 
and battles long ago, as a social lion and 
the master of Abbotsford, as a harassed 
and prematurely aged man wearing out 
his brain to pay heavy debts—through all 
the circumstances of affluence and misfor- 
tune we see the high character of Scott— 
patient, affectionate, loyal, clean-minded 
and courageous. 

The incidents in the life of Sir Walter 
are so familiar to readers that it is not 
necessary here to comment upon the 
strictly biographical parts of this book. 
Mr., Lang has displayed good judgment 
in not attempting to crowd his pages with 
unessential details. He sticks closely to 
his subject and keeps the figure of Scott 
always before us. But, be it known that 
the critic is not lost in the biographer, and 
those who peruse this book will find in it 
many admirable bits of criticism, which 
rarely miss the mark. 

Mr. Lang bravely says that the narra- 
tive poems of Scott no longer arouse 
enthusiasm in this sophisticated age. They 
can be appreciated only by “old Borderers, 
or fresh boys and girls.” This, perhaps, 
is true ; but he who fires the mind of youth 
with his words gains immortality. We 
cannot believe that criticism will ever 
“leave the fame and name of Walter 
Scott deserted like the cairn of a forgot- 
ten warrior, forsaken by a receding sea,’ 
as Mr. Lang mournfully suggests is pos- 
sible. For though his poetry may become 
merely of value to the student of litera- 
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ture, while the world loves a story the 
Waverley novels will be read. 

Nowhere in the course of this book is 
Mr. Lang more delightful than in his ex- 
cellent and sound criticism of the work 
that Scott did in fiction. Each story is 
described briefly and its salient features 
pointed out. Mr. Lang is frank enough 
to admit that Scott’s stories are by no 
means perfect. Many of them are defi- 
cient in construction, and there are whole 
passages which the most devoted admirer 
must concede as tedious. But what is 
their real worth? Let Mr. Lang tell us 
in his own words: 

The glory of his [Scott’s] work is, of course, 
not merely his wealth of incident, and his nat- 
ural gift of story-telling, but his crowd of 
characters, from his princes, such as James 
VI, an immortal picture, Louis XI, Elizabeth, 
Mary, Charles II in flight or in such prosperity 
as he loved, to his Highland chiefs, his plough- 
men, his lairds, Bucklaw and old Red- Gauntlet, 
the persecutor; his copper captains in Alsatia, 
his baillies, his Covenanting preachers, his 
Claverhouse, his Andrew Fairservice, his Yeo- 
men, his Dandie Dinmont, with the Dinmont 
family and terriers, his wild women, Meg Mer- 
rilees and Madge Wildfire; his smugglers, his 
lawyers, from Pleydell to the elder Fairford, 
and even his bores, who, like Miss Austen’s 
bores, are certainly too much with us, who can 
number the throng of such characters, all living 
and delightful? The novels are vecus: the 
author has, in imagination, lived closely and 
long with his people, whether of his own day. 
or of the past, before he laid brush to canvas 
to execute their portraits. It is in this capacity, 
as a creator of a vast throng of living people 
of every grade, and every variety of nature, 
humor, and temperament, that Scott, among 
British writers, is least remote from Shakes- 
peare. No changes in taste and fashion as re- 
gards matters unessential, no laxities and in- 
dolence of his own, no feather- -headed folly, or 
leaden stupidity of new generations can deprive 
Scott of these unfading laurels. 


As one closes Mr. Lang’s book one is 
constrained to believe that its perusal will 
renew the interest of many readers in the 
fine old novels, “By the author of 
‘Waverley.’ ” 


John Wesley* 


AINSTAKING research, sound 
P judgment in the use of materials, 
freedom from sectarian narrow- 
ness, literary grace—these are the charac- 


teristics of Professor Winchester’s life of 
Wesley. The reader may look over the 


*THe Lire or JoHN Westey. By C. T. 


Winchester. The Macmillan Company. 
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recent biographies of religious leaders and 
go far to find a book so well put together 
as the present volume. A merely bril- 
liant writer could have given us a striking, 
but probably inaccurate and exaggerated 
account of Wesley and his work. It is to 
the credit of Professor Winchester that 
he has produced a book which an intelli- 
gent dissenter from the doctrines that 
Wesley preached can read and enjoy. 

Our author has gone to his subject well 
equipped with a knowledge of the political, 
religious and social conditions of eigh- 
teenth century England. He has drawn 
John Wesley as the guiding spirit in a 
great ethical movement in which that form 
of the Christian religion known as Meth- 
odism was an immensely important fac- 
tor. In the forefront of that movement 
the figure of Wesley is sharply defined. 
His life to us to-day is just as interesting 
for what he was as for what he did. He 
had the hall-marks of greatness, and his 
career is one of the glories of Christianity. 
He was not a fanatic, but a cultured gen- 
tleman, exhibiting in himself many of 
those qualities which Paul has immortal- 
ized in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. 

Wesley’s career was a long one, filled 
with toil and crowned with honor. We 
think the present biographer has en- 
deavored to justly present his subject ‘as 
he really was, and not to read into Wes- 
ley ideas and dogmas which he never held. 
Professor Winchester emphasizes the 
human side of Wesley—the side which 
endeared him to multitudes in his own 
time, and makes him charming for the 
present generation. The reader who 
really wants to know something of the 
oe Methodist leader must go to this 

ook. 


Henry Clay Trumbull# 


HE late Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull 
occupied so large a place in the 
religious life of the Christian world 

that it is a matter of congratulation that 





*Tue Lire of Henry Cray TRUMBULL. By 
Philip E. Howard. The Sunday School Times 
Company. 


News 


an authoritative account of his career 
should be published while his memory is 
yet green. In any event, his life and 
works would not have been easily for- 
gotten, but there is an added stimulus in 
studying the whole life of a man while we 
are yet under the spell of his personality. 
Dr. Trumbull was not only a very remark- 
able man, but he was almost an institu- 
tion as well. His personality was un- 
usually marked. He was indomitable. 
His chief characteristics were consecra- 
tion, energy, thoroughness in detail and 
devotion to the good of others. The Sun- 
day-Schools of the world owe more to 
him than to any other one man, not only 
through the “Sunday School Times,” but 
because of his field work for many years 
before occupying the editorial chair. To 
have discovered Kadesh-Barnea and to 
have published his book on the subject 
would alone have made him famous. Re- 
markable as was that work, it was but an 
incident in a long career, every day of 
which from youth to past the Psalmist’s 
limit, was devoted to doing good. 

Careful himself in all things, he was at 
times impatient of the carelessness of 
others, and in such instances alone his 
purely human nature was revealed. As 
soldier, preacher, teacher, editor, author 
and man, Dr. Trumbull was much more 
than the ordinary mortal, and he has left 
an imperishable record, not only in words 
written and spoken, but in kindly deeds 
which are immortal. The dife of this 
godly man and some account of his works 
is written by his son-in-law, Philip E. 
Howard. It is an unpretentious work, a 
simple record by one whose intimate re- 
lations with the subject have admirably 
fitted him for the task. It gives us a por- 
trait that is vivid and an estimate that is 
deserved. Few laborers in the vineyard 
have had such a wide experience or such 
personal relations with Christian workers. 
It is for this reason that Dr. Trumbull is 
so sadly missed, and by the same token, a 
record of his life is timely and welcome. 

JoserH M. RocErs. 
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Future Life#* 


GNORING divine revelation, can we 

sti!l assure ourselves of immortality in 

the light of history and the teachings 
of modern science? This is the problem 
discussed by Louis Elbe in “Future Life,” 
just issued in translation from the French. 
The author is candid with his readers. 
He assumes nothing that cannot be 
proved. Where a fact is difficult of estab- 
lishment, he says so frankly. One-half 
of the book is given up to a study of im- 
mortality in the eschatology of all nations ; 
investigations show that practically all 
peoples from the beginning of recorded 
history have believed in a future life, a 
fact the author thinks is of cumulative 
value. 

The second half of the book deals with 
scientific aspects of the case. This con- 
tains, in brief space, an analysis of the 
principal discoveries of recent years in 
astronomy, physics, astro-physics, chem- 
istry and psychology. Nowhere else in 
such brief compass will the reader find 
the facts better stated. For this alone the 
book would be valuable. It is impossible 
to follow closely the argument, which is 
tersely put, and can with difficulty be 
abridged. The principal points are: that 
the all-pervading ether is now recognized 
as the largest element in all matter; the 
atom, once considered indivisible, is now 
known to be a minute universe of elec- 
trically charged corpuscles, which revolve 
in the ether. An atom is unthinkably 
small, but is a world beside the corpuscle. 
The author thinks that the ether in the 
atoms which constitute our bodies may 
be preserved as a sort of envelope of fluid 
substance, intangible. but visible under 
some circumstances, being the residence 
of the immortal soul. This is the shade 
of the ancients, the astral body of the 
Theosophists, the ghost of the supersti- 
tious, and the “materialization” of the 
Spiritualists. Many of the most eminent 
psychologists are agreed that there are 
phenomena adduced by mediums which at 
present can only be accounted for on the 
spiritist hypothesis. Our author thinks 


*FutTure Lire. By Louis Elbe. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. 


that the soul may take with it this 
ethereal envelope and under some circum- 
stances reveal itself to the living. 

M. Elbe thinks he has proved his case 
for immortality -from a purely scientific 
point of view, with a thoroughness which 
would be accepted in any ordinary discus- 
sion. He admits that the proof is not ab- 
solute, but hopes it soon will be. At least 
he has met Haeckel on his own ground 
and has shown that science does not prove 
immortality impossible. He says the evi- 
dence is all the other way. 

It is a remarkable book. It is close 
reading, but is of unusual interest, not 
only for its topic, but because it is handled 
in a truly scientific way, yet in terms the 
ordinary reader can understand. 

Evidently the author believes in re- 
vealed religion, but it has no influence 
upon his logic. It is likely that this book 
will stir up controversy among the dis- 
ciples of Haeckel, and this is much to be 
desired. A warfare between eminent sci- 
entists over immortality ought to bring 
out the truth from a scientific point of 
view so far as we can now perceive it. 
Even those who cannot accept our au- 
thor’s conclusions will be more than re- 
paid for reading a book that contains an 
unusual amount of information in brief 
compass. 

JoserH M. RoceErs. 


Life and Matter* 


HE popularity of Haeckel’s “Riddle 
of the Universe” among all classes 
of readers is given by Sir Oliver 

Lodge as sufficient reason for his criti- 
cisms of Haeckel, contributed during the 
past year to the “Hibberd Journal,” and 
now first collected in book form. This 
little volume serves primarily, therefore, 
to warn the unthinking against drawing 
false conclusions from certain dogmatic 
assertions in the “Riddle.” 

The objections to Haeckel’s statements 
are chiefly these: first, the unphilosophic 
dogmatism with which Haeckel, a scien- 
tist, proceeds to solve the Old World 


*LIFE AND Matrer. By ‘Sir Oliver Lodge. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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problem, in philosophy, of the relation be- 
tween matter and consciousness. Second, 
the particular insistence on a so-called 
Law of Substance—conservation of mat- 
ter and energy—as the Supreme Law of 
the Universe. Third, the recognition of 
life only as a form of energy. And last, 
the self-assertiveness with which Haeckel 
closes the door of the future on all possi- 
ble readjustment of ideas. In a plea for 
a larger and more philosophic attitude 
than this, Lodge cites to excellent purpose 
the careers of both Newton and Huxley, 
quoting some of the best things from the 
pen of the latter. 

After a careful review of Lodge’s argu- 
ments for what he calls Life, a “guiding 
principle” in material existence, as op- 
posed to Haeckel’s mechanical philosophy, 
one feels that the writer has not been par- 
ticularly happy in the use of certain terms 
in explanation. The “persistence of the 
existent” is an instance of a phrase not 
sufficiently definitive to be readily under- 
stood. Again, there is some objection 
attaching to the references in which con- 
sciousness is spoken of as a “function of 
matter,” and life as “interacting” with 
matter. Such terms do not add to the 
clarity of the discussion. 

Decidedly, however, one must wish that 
copies of this book might be placed in 
the hands of many who blindly accept 
Haeckel’s dogmatism for final truths. Sir 
Oliver Lodge is nothing if not broad and 
generous in his treatment of philosophical 
matters. 


G: E. R. 


Poetry and the 


Individual # 


HIS book is a study in what may 
be called the psychology of the 
poetic instinct. Mr. Alexander 
contends that the philosophical need of 
our day is the “humanization of philo- 
sophical interests.” To that end the au- 


thor addresses himself. He says in his, 


preface: 


The book here offered aims by a sort of nat- 
ural criticism to lay bare some of the instruc- 


*POETRY AND THE INDIVIDUAL: An Analysis 
of the Imaginative Life in Relation to the 
Creative Spirit in Man and Nature. By Hart- 
id Burr Alexander, Ph. D. G. P. Putnam’s 

ons. 











News 


“tive modes of human thought and so to assist 


the major philosophical task. * * * All that 
the author hopes to give is a one man’s think- 
ing through of one department of human ex- 
perience. The department is that in which the 
idealising motive is most manifest, in the poetic 
instinct, in appreciation of beauty: yet if it 
should be shown how this is the dominant note 
of human life, working to the manifestation of 
a best humanity, therein should be implied the 
extension of the idealism throughout life’s 
whole. 

There is much hard thinking in this vol- 
ume, especially in such chapters as “The 
Universal and the Individual,” “The In- 
auguration,” “A%sthetic Expression” and 
“Beauty and Personality.” It is un- 
fortunate, however, that the author, who 
had chosen a good subject, and spent many 
pains upon it, should be encumbered with 
a style that goes on stilts, and should, 
moreover, sink into turgid passages which 
neither gods nor men will tolerate. For 
instance, the author tells us that we may 
“characterize imaginative imagery as 
spontaneous mental embodiments of 
sensuous elements so synthesised as to 
possess an organic unity not to be dis- 
tinguished from the unities of real 
things.” Can anyone truthfully say, by 
dragging such a passage into the study 
of poetry, that the crooked is made 
straight and the rough places smooth? 
Will it increase our culture to brood over 
it? Will it deepen our appreciation of 
poetry to carefully treasure it? 

Besides a knowledge of the technique 
of poetry, and a capacity to pursue psy- 
chological analysis to the limits of mental 
effort, he who would write for the instruc- 
tion of others must have lucidity of 
thought and of style. And lucidity, one 
regrets to say, is just the quality Mr. 
Alexander’s book needs the most. 


The Abolitionists* 


HIS little volume details some his- 
tory gathered from a variety of not 
very valuable sources and presented 

in an unskillful way with a few personal 
recollections. The latter, if not very con- 
sequential, are of worth. The writer, who 
is connected with the Beecher family, had 
an intimate acquaintance with the anti- 





*THE ABOLITIONISTS. Together with per- 
sonal memories of the struggle for human 
rights, 1830-1864. By John F. Hume. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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slavery leaders of Ohio, of whom he has 
interesting memories, and at a late period 
he was a politician of radical sentiments, 
in Missouri, where his experiences also 
yield a fund of reminiscence. 

The historian will find some evidence in 
the volume if he will turn to it, but when 
all things are considered it is a very lean 
record. Too little of an authoritative char- 
acter has ever been given to the public 
regarding the Underground Railroad and 
its operations. It is amazing in this time 
of diaries by “Southern belles” that some 
journal by the daughter of a Northern 
family through whose _ instrumentality 
hundreds of slaves were passed on to 
freedom does not come to the light of 
day. It is true that such records could 
not be kept very safely, but one among 
a great number, it would seem, might 
have braved all and laid away her story 
in her haircloth trunk, for the enjoyment 
of this inquisitive generation. Mr. Hume 
has a few memories of his early part in 
this business of concealing and transport- 
ing fugitive slaves, and we would have 
thanked him for more of this at the ex- 
pense of his attempt to inform us about 
things that are not of his own knowledge. 

E. P. O. 


Euripides* 
: | ‘RANSLATIONS, such as Mr. Loeb 


has given us here, assume a de- 
mand for English dressing of for- 
eign palatables in criticism. Decharme’s 
“Euripides,” perhaps, deserves such treat- 
ment for ready reference, but that a stu- 
dent who really has occasion to use De- 
charme should be at a loss to consult the 
original is difficult to understand. 
Decharme’s purpose is not to present a 
new Euripides, but rather, by careful in- 
vestigation of recently discovered papyri 
and vase paintings, and by just weighing 
of the most recent Euripidean interpreta- 
tion, to re-present the popular dramatist 
with all the “new features; even though 
they be very slight, which have been added 
to his physiognomy.” This scholarly con- 
servatism pervades the book from cover 
to cover. Euripides is never, anywhere, 
raised to the level of Aschylus and Sopho- 
*EURIPIDES AND THE SPIRIT OF His Dramas, 


By P. Decharme. Translated by James Loeb. 
The Macmillan Company. 


cles. But as a tragedian most honorably 
third in the trinity, his position is vindi- 
cated and the precise nature of his art 
made secure from the calumniating sar- 
casm of Aristophanes and the somewhat 
cold, unappreciative criticism of Aristotle. 

“I have questioned this philosopher, 
this critic, curiously and insistently, in an 
effort to make him say what he thought 
of nature, of society, of the men and 
women among whom he lived.” Thus 
Decharme summarizes for us the topics 
of greatest interest in his formal discus- 
sion of the critical spirit and the dramatic 
art of Euripides. That Euripides might 
have become the greatest sophist of his 
time, if his philosophy had carried him 
away from poetry, is one of many inter- 
esting suggestions. 

The only justification presented for cer- 
tain widely criticised elements in the poet’s 
dramatic art is contained in a reasonable 
interpretation of that art and in undenia- 
ble statistical evidence. For example, in- 
vestigation of the “chorus controversy” 
reveals the fact that in only three of the 
seventeen extant plays the chorus does 
not manifest interest in the drama. And 
a really rational suggestion is made in 
explanation of the dramatist’s double plots 
and “crowding” of characters, that Euri- 
pides is looking to a substitution of a sin- 
gle play for a trilogy. As for the “deus 
ex machina,” contends the author, not 
lack of inventive genius, but an intended 
stage effect, is the explanation. Last of 
all, the greatest justification of Euripides’s 
art is the large and enthusiastic follow- 
ing he has had in all ages since his own. 

G. E. Roru. 


The Religion of Numa* 
‘ | ‘HE five essays collected in this vol- 


ume trace the development of the 

religion of Rome from the earliest 
historical glimmerings of Roman civiliza- 
tion down to the close of the. Augustan 
era. Three stages are noted as import- 
ant: first, the period of the simple re- 
ligion of a hardy, agricultural people, 
with a certain leaning to the animism of 
the past; second, the beginnings of re- 
ligious disintegration in the invasion of 
numerous Greek deities, under the influ- 





*THE RELIGION OF Numa. By Jesse Bene- 
dict Carter. The Macmillan Company. 
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ence of the superstitious fatalism of the 
_ Sibylline books; and, third, the introduc- 

tion of the worship of the great mother 
—Cybele—with all that was baneful in 
Oriental mystery cults. 

The religion of Numa is a phrase ap- 
plied by Professor Carter to the formative 
period of Roman religion, not to an his- 
torical establishment of religious forms by 
Numa. And just as clearly as the author 
traces this early development he later ex- 
plains the steps in the emperor-worship 
of the Cesars. From the worship of the 
gods of the emperor it was an easy transi- 
tion to the worship of a particular ances- 
tor and, later, of the genius, or double, 
of the living emperor; at this point, it 
needed only an Eastern influence to con- 
fuse the worship of the genius with that 
of religious homage to the physical em- 
bodiment of the genius. 

Professor Carter has succeeded in clari- 
fying our general notions of Roman re- 
ligion in a very scientific way. The essays 
are well written, form a consecutive treat- 
ment of a broader subject than that im- 
plied by the title, and are valuable reading 
to those interested in things Roman. 

G. E. R. 


in the 


Landscape Art 


Past and Present#* 


OST fascinating would be the story 

as a whole of the rise, growth and 

development of landscape painting 
in art. The first beginnings appear as 
backgrounds in the religious pictures of 
Giotto, Masaccio, Pinturicchio and other 
early painters. The feeling for Nature 
shows itself in the rose arbors and hedges 
surrounding the Virgin in the works of 
Botticelli, Lippo Lippi, Francia and Durer. 
Rocks and the open sea appear in Da 
Vinci’s pictures. In Benozzo Gozzoli’s 
“Journey of the Three Kings,” in the 
Riccardi Palace, there is a wondrous, im- 
possible landscape. The Van Eycks and 
Memlinc had introduced symbolical and 


*LANDSCAPE PAINTING AND MopERN DutcH 
Artists. By E. B. Greenshields. The Baker 
& Taylor Company. 
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real features of landscape scenery into 
their devotional pictures, just as Durer, 
with more perfected methods of draughts- 
manship and coloring, used them in his 
“Knight and Death.” 

Highly symbolical, too, are the land- 
scapes of Ghirlandajo—especially that one 
in his adoration of the Magi in the “Chiesa 
digli Innocenti,” Florence. And here it 
may be remarked that this subject of the 
journey of the Three Kings to Bethlehem 
afforded wide scope for the exercise of 
the early artists in the direction of land- 
scape art. Then there are the enchanting 
vistas of Perugino, with their infinite, illim- 
itable distances and splendor of aerial 
perspective. 

It was a vast step forward when Gior- 
gione entirely reversed the practice of 
rendering the landscape subsidiary to the 
human interest of the picture ;—he made 
the landscape all in all, the figures were 
subordinate, as in that picture of his in 
the Albertina Gallery in Vienna. Titian 
gives his impression of the rugged scenery 
about Cadore with wonderful truth. 
Poussin and Claude Lorraine continued in 
the seventeenth century the conventions 
of Giorgione—landscape with classical and 
mythological personages. 

It remained for England to produce the 
one man, Constable, who did more than 
any other to proclaim the principles that 
govern modern landscape art. He seemed 
to endow his clouds with movement. He 
gave us the most ravishing atmospheric 
effects, the very impression that Nature 
made upon him. 

But we must pass rapidly on, merely 
naming Turner, the men of 1830, the Bar- 
bizon School, Whistler, Manet, Monet, 
the Dutch painters from whom Constable 
had obtained inspiration, and the later 
Dutch painters, Mauve, the Marises, Josef 
Israels, Bosboom and Weissenbruch. 

The writer of the book under consider- 
ation does not essay to give a history of 
landscape painting ; what he does give us 
is & most sympathetic account of these 
late Dutch artists, seven in all—there 
were three Marises—how they were in- 
fluenced by their environment, after drink- 
ing in the inspiration of Corot, Rousseau 
and others of the Barbizon School. 

M. L. 
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English Literature 


Keats 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and . 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne and Modern Literature, which is brought down in the present lesson to Keats. 

Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s ‘Introduction to English Literature,’’ the 
Encyclopedia of Poetry’? (McKay), and ‘*‘Complete Poems of John Keats,’’ Caxton Thin Paper Series. 


John Keats, 1795-1821 

In bringing together the names of 
Byron, Shelley and Keats, it must not be 
taken for granted that any unity of poetic 
movement is implied. The three poets 
lived contemporaneously; all three ex- 
pressed, as Professor Pancoast puts it, 
“some phase or quality of youth: Byron, 
its ungoverned passions and ill-considered 
despairs ; Shelley, its generous, if vision- 
ary, aspirations; Keats, its freshness of 
unquestioning enjoyment, its undulled 
and exquisite sensibilitity to the beauty 
of the things of the sense.” But, whereas 


Byron and Shelley did share the mission 
of youthful and arduous reformers, John 
Keats stands apart as a worshipper of 
beauty for beauty’s own sake; an expo- 
nent of the artistic impulse that glories 
in the achievement of an effect, nor ex- 
pends its energies upon an underlying 
spiritual significance or moral lesson. 
Byron and Shelley were born aristo- 
crats, with democratic views and sympa- 
thies; Keats was the son of a liveryman 
and, in a sense, a phenomenon—beautiful 
in bodily form, with a spirit that might 
have descended direct from the old 
Greeks, so sensitive was it to the finer 
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mold of things, to the mere perfection of 
the aspect of pleasurable sensation. 

One cannot bring to a contemplation 
of Keats the large feeling of kindly char- 
ity that is necessary to a study of Shelley. 
Keats has for all beauty-lovers an irre- 
sistible fascination ; but only an ill-consid- 


JOHN Keats 


ered admirer—and of such there have 
been, unhappily, many—can escape from 
the fact that behind the pure poetry of 
this “youngest, dearest son,” there was 
a soul not attuned to the higher meanings 
of religion and of life; there was not an 
unselfish love for fellow-creatures; not a 
desire to help a less-favored neighbor—in 
short, there was not in Keats, the great 
spirit that betokens the great and good 
man. How much youth may be made to 
excuse these moral shortcomings—for 
such they are—whether or not length of 
years would have overcome the weakness 
—who can say? Keats was removed 
from the world in which he lived; he was 
removed in ideals, in moral standards, 
from those among whom he dwelt; his 
consciousness was that of an ancient Athe- 


News 


nian; in modern days, we find Swinburne 
somewhat nearly akin to him; Rossetti had 
much of the same impulse—that over- 
whelming homage for the fair face; that 
glory in physical sensation; that delight 
in the mere pleasure of living, when 
health and youthful ambition make living 
a joy. 

John Keats was born in London, on 
October 31st, 1795. He was sent to 
school at Enfield, where he was chiefly 
notable for his pugnacious tendencies. 
At thirteen, however, he suddenly became 
studious and began to read with avidity 
all books that bore upon Greek mythology 
and medizval romance. Never having 
the opportunity to acquire a thorough 
classical training, Keats yet displayed a 
remarkable ability to assimilate all that 
was most useful to his needs. His genius 
required certain materials, and he pos- 
sessed the faculty of laying hold upon that 
material without hesitation or wasteful ex- 
penditure of forces over the task of selec- 
tion. 

In 1810, having lost both father and 
mother, he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
at Edmonton ; in 1814, a quarrel sent him 
off to London, where he went into the 
hospitals. But professional duties chafe 
when the Muse is calling, and Keats soon 
found it desirable to settle down to writ- 
ing in good earnest. He had reveled in 
Spenser ; the Greek deities and the atmos- 
phere of those far-away groves, with their 
splendor of festivals, their pleasures of 
sensation, formed the world in which he 
seemed to belong; and his joy in felicity 
of phase, in apt figure and the rich tapes- 
try of garden-like backgrounds, made him 
susceptible to an intoxication of senses 
that could be produced by the mere dis- 
covery of an ability to construct a beauti- 
ful sentence, a picturesque figure, and the 
bright and brilliant skies of a golden 
southland. 

It was his indulgence in the delight 
which his own accomplishment produced 
in him, that most frequently led Keats 
astray. After the creation was complete, 
he became conscious of its faults, but it 
was not in him to remedy those faults at 
the expense of the happiness which he 
found through a full surrender to his pas- 
sion for exterior beauty and grace. 

The first book of poems, published in 
1817, aroused no interest, save among an 
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THE GRAVE OF KEATS 


Showing the spot wherein the English poet rests—in the Protestant cemetery at Rome. 


immediate circle of friends. But when, 
in the following year, “Endymion” ap- 
peared, the critics in ‘“Blackwood’s” and 
the “Quarterly” tore the poem into 
shreds and, with a grandiloquent finality, 
placed the young poet among the impossi- 
bles. One explanation of the attitude 
taken is to be found in the intimacy which 
had sprung up between Keats and Leigh 
Hunt. Hunt had been posing as a martyr 
to the cause of the Liberals, and the Tor- 
ies had their knives well sharpened for 
him and any of his friends who might at- 
tempt to come forward. 

Just what Keats felt when “Endymion” 
became a prey to the spiteful prejudice of 
a faction largely political, it is not difficult 
to conjecture. Always susceptible to in- 
fluences however. slight in nature, pos- 
sessing a tendency to extremes, living 


ever in the depths of melancholy and pes- 
simism or on the peaks of inspiration and 
joy—the blows aimed at a work which 
must have been the darling of his first 
genius, could scarcely fail to bring him 
unhappiness and almost despair. Byron 
refers to him as having been “snuffed out 
by an article,” but this is unjust ; whatever 
his feelings at the time, Keats did rise 
above them and rise nobly, for within the 
three years that followed, he produced his 
best poetry, including “Hyperion,” “La- 
mia,” “The Eve of St. Agnes” and a num- 
ber of shorter pieces. But his genius was 
to flower so suddenly, it seemed, only in 
order that his work might be finished 
within an allotted time. The mind was 
stealing strength from the body, and un- 
happiness was doing what it could to aid 
in the ravishment. Keats loved vainly, 
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and for a man of his temperament to ex- 
perience an overpowering passion and not 
to be able to indulge it, to crave and not 
to be able to have, meant sickening mis- 
ery. From the first evidence of consump- 
tion, it was plain that the end would come 
quickly. In September of 1820 he went 
to Naples with his friend Severn, and in 
February of 1821, Shelley, then at Pisa, 
received the news of his fellow-poet’s 
death, and wrote, out of the fullness of his 
heart, that exquisite elegy, “Adonais,” in 
which is own approaching end seemed to 
be fore-shadowed, 

Keats died in Rome, and was buried in 
the Protestant Cemetery of the Eternal 
City, in Shelley’s words, “under the pyra- 
mid which is the tomb of Cestius, and the 
massy walls and towers, now mouldering 
and desolate, which formed the circuit of 
ancient Rome. The cemetery is an open 
space among the ruins, covered in winter 
with violets and daisies.” “And,” adds 
the poet, “it might make one in love with 
death to think that one should be buried 
in so sweet a place.” One year later he 
himself was to be placed near to Keats, 
among the ruins that so stirred his poetic 
soul. 


James Russell Lowell wrote of Keats, 


Keats was a rare and great genius. He had, 
I think, the finest and richest fancy that has 
been since Shakespeare, and his imagination 
gave promise of an equal development. Ought 
we to sorrow for his early death or to be glad 
that we have in his works an eternal dawn of 
poesy, as in Shakespeare we have an early 
morning and full day? 


William Michael Rossetti says of the 
character of the poet, 


As of Keats’s character, so of his poetrv. en- 
joyment is the primary element, the perpetual 
undertone: his very melancholy is the luxury 
of sadness, his despair the drained and re- 
versed cup of ecstasy. Enjoyment as the soul 
of the work, profusion as its body; consum- 
mate niceties of art as its adornment. The 
spirit of art was always vividly near and prec- 
ious to Keats. He fashioned it exuberantly 
into a thousand shapes, now of gem-like ex- 
quisiteness, now mere sightly or showy trink- 
ets; and of these the scrupulous trumpery. 

Keats, youthful and prodigal, the 
magician of unnumbered beauties which neither 
author nor reader can think of counting or as- 
sessing, is the Keats of our affections. Mature 
him, and he would be a more perfect planner 
and executant, and promoted to yet loftier 
office among the immortals; but he could not 


win upon us more,—could not leave us a more 
lovely memory, nor so priceless a treasure of 
regret. 


Selections 


Hymn To APOLLO. 


God of the golden bow, 
And of the golden lyre, 
And of the golden hair, 
And of the golden fire, 
Charioteer 
Round the patient year, 
Where—where slept thine ire, 
When like a blank idiot I put on thy wreath, 
Thy laurel, thy glory, 
The light of thy story, 
Or was I a worm—too low creeping for death? 
O Delphic Apollo! 


The Thunderer grasp’d and grasp’d, 
The Thunderer frown’d and frown’d; 
The eagle’s feathery mane 
For wrath become stiffen’d—the sound 
Of breeding thunder 
Went drowsily under, 
Muttering to be unbound. 
O why didst thou pity, and beg for a worm? 
Why touch thy soft lute 
Till the thunder was mute, 
Why was I not crush’d—such a pitiful germ? 
O Delphic Apollo! 


The Pleiades were up, 
Watching the silent air; 


‘The seeds and roots in Earth 


Were swelling for summer fare; 
The Ocean, its neighbour, 
Was at his old labour, 
When, who—who did dare 
To tie for a moment thy plant round his brow, 
And grin and look proudly, 
And blaspheme so loudly, 
And live for that honour, to stoop to thee 
now? 
O Delphic Apollo! 


From ENDYMION. 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darken’d ways 

Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the 
moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 

For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 

With the green world they live in; and clear 
rills 

That for themselves a cooling covert make 

’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 
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Rich with a _ sprinkling of fair musk-rose 
blooms: 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


Nor do we merely feel these essences 

For one short hour; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The Passion poesy, glories infinite, 

Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’er- 

cast, 
They always must be with us, or we die. 


On First Looxinc Into CHAPMAN’s HoMER. 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told, 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as _ his 

demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


From ENDYMION. 


’King of the stormy sea! 
Brother of Jove, and co-inheritor 
Of elements! Eternally before 
Thee the waves awful bow. 

rock, 

At thy fear’d trident shrinking, doth unlock 
Its deep foundations, hissing into foam. 
All mountain-rivers lost, in the wide home 
Of thy capacious bosom ever flow. 
Thou frownest, and old A®olus thy foe 
Skulks to his cavern, ’mid the gruff complaint 
Of all his rebel tempests. Dark clouds faint 
When, from thy diadem, a silver gleam 
Slants over blue dominion. Thy bright team 
Gulfs in the morning light, and scuds along 
To bring thee nearer to that golden song 
Apollo singeth, while his chariot 
Waits at the doors of heaven. Thou art not 
For scenes like this: an empire stern hast thou; 
And it hath furrow’d that large front: yet now, 
As newly come of heaven, dost thou sit 
To blend and interknit 
Subdued majesty with this glad time. 
O shell-born King sublime! 
We lay our hearts before thee evermore— 
We sing, and we adore! 


Fast, stubborn 


’Breathe softly, flutes, 
Be tender of your strings, ye soothing lutes; 
Nor be the trumpet heard! O vain, O vain! 
Not flowers budding in an April rain, 
Nor breath of sleeping dove, nor river’s flow— 


No, nor the AZolian twang of Love’s own bow, 
Can mingle music fit for the soft ear 

Of goddess Cytherea! 

Yet deign, white Queen of Beauty, thy fair eyes 
On our souls’ sacrifice. 


’Bright-winged Child! 
Who has another care when thou hast smiled? 
Unfortunates on earth, we see at last 
All death-shadows, and glooms that overcast 
Our spirits, fann’d away by thy light pinions. 
O sweetest essence! sweetest of all minions! 
God of warm pulses, and dishevell’d hair, 
And panting bosoms bare! 
Dear unseen light in darkness! eclipser 
Of light in light! delicious poisoner! 
Thy venom’d goblet will we quaff until 
We fill—we fill! 


To PsycuHe. 


The following poem, the last I have written, 
is the first and only one with which I have 
taken even moderate pains; I have, for the 
most part, dashed off my lines in a hurry; this 
one I have done leisurely; I think it reads the 
more richly for it, and it will, I hope, encour- 
age me to write other things in even a more 
peaceable and healthy spirit. You must recol- 
lect that Psyche was not embodied as a god- 
dess before the time of Apuleius the Platonist, 
who lived after the Augustan age, and conse- 
quently the goddess was never worshipped or 
sacrificed to with any of the ancient fervour, 
and perhaps never thought of in the old re- 
ligion: I am more orthodox than to let a 
heathen goddess be so neglected.—Feb., 1819. 


O Goddess! hear these tuneless numbers, 
wrung 
By oe enforcement and remembrance 
ear, 
And pardon that thy secrets should be sung, 
Even into thine own soft-conched ear: 
Surely I dreamt to-day, or did I see 
The winged Psyche with awaken’d eyes? 
I wander’d in a forest thoughtlessly, 
And, on the sudden, fainting with surprise, 
Saw two fair creatures, couched side by side 
In deepest grass, beneath the whispering roof 
Of leaves and trembled blossoms, where 
there ran 
A brooklet, scarce espied: 


*Mid hush’d, cool-rooted flowers fragrant- 
eyed, 
Blue, silver-white, and budded Tyrian, 

They lay calm-breathing on the bedded grass; 
Their arms embraced, and their pinions too; 
Their lips touch’d not, but had not bade 

adieu 

As if disjoined by soft-handed slumber, 

And ready still past kisses to outnumber 
At tender eye-dawn of aurorean love: 

The winged boy I knew; 
But who wast thou, O happy, happy dove? 
His Psyche true! 


O latest-born and loviest vision far 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy! 
Fairer than Phoebe’s sapphire-region’d star, 
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Or Vesper, amorous glow-worm of the sky; 


Fairer than these, though temple thou hast 


none, 
Nor altar heap’d with flowers; 
Nor Virgin-choir to make delicious moan 
Upon the midnight hours; 
No voice, no lute, no pipe, no incense sweet 
From chain-swung censer teeming; 
No shrine, no grove, no oracle, no heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 


O brightest! though too late for antique vows, 
Too, too late for the fond believing lyre, 

When holy were the haunted forest boughs, 
Holy the air, the water, and the fire; 

Yet even in these days so far retired 
From happy pieties, thy lucent fans, 
Fluttering among the faint Olympians, 

I see, and sing, by my own eyes inspired. 
So let me be thy choir, and make a moan 

Upon the midnight hours! 

Thy voice, thy lute, thy pipe, thy incense sweet 
From swinged censer teeming: 

Thy shrine, thy grove, thy oracle, thy heat 
Of pale-mouth’d prophet dreaming. 


Yes, I will be thy priest, and build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branched thoughts, new grown with 
pleasant pain, ; ; 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 
Far, far around shall those dark-cluster’d trees 
Fledge the wild-ridged mountains steep by 
steep; 
And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, and 
bees, 
The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull’d to sleep; 
And in the midst of this wide quietness 
A rosy sanctuary will I dress 
With the wreath’d trellis of a working brain, 
With buds, and bells, and stars without a 
name. 
With all the gardener Fancy e’er could feign, 
Who breeding flowers, will never breed the 
same: 
And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in! 


On A GRECIAN URN. 


Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness! 
Thou foster-child of Silence and slow Time, 
Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 
What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy 
shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 
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In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 
What men or gods are these? What maidens 
loath? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 
What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play 
on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear’d, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 
Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not 
leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 
But Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 
Though winning near the goal—yet, do not 
grieve; 
She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy 
bliss, 
For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 


Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 
For ever piping songs for ever new; 
More happy love! more happy. happy love! 
For ever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 
For ever panting and for ever young; 
All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high sorrowful and 
cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a_ parching 
tongue. 


Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 
* To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 
And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 
What little town by river or sea-shore, 
Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 
And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 


O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed; 
Thou, silent form! dost tease us out of 
thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 
When old age shall this generation waste, 
Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou 
say’st, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,”—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know. 
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Spanish Literature 


Lesson if 


The study of Spanish Literature began in the April issue with the early period of ‘‘The Poem of the 
Cid.’’ It is now continued with Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega. 
The book of reference is ‘‘Literature of all Nations,’’? 12 volumes. 


The “Poem of the Cid” belonged to the 
thirteenth century, and from the time of 
its appearance till about the end of the 
fourteenth century, literature flourished at 
the Spanish Court. The Provencal influ- 
ence was, for a time, apparent among the 
more cultured types of poet; among the 
popular forms of verse the ballad had first 
place, and its chief characteristics were 
independence, hardihood and a sturdy 
strength. 

In the fifteenth century, the Italian in- 
fluence became marked. Poets awoke to 
the fact that the Spanish language had 
its full quota of graces and the cruder 
songs of brave deeds and great battles 
gave way before the fashion of tuning the 
guitar to a light and frivolous elegance of 
song—the petty love song, with its exag- 
gerated chivalry; its finicky, literary dec- 
orativeness. 
thought and practically no originality of 
idea in the newer form; borrowed ideas 
were daintily decked out in elaborate and 
graceful language and tricks of manner 
and of fancy were employed to conceal 
the real poverty in matter. 

Under the Inquisition, literature gen- 
erally suffered. Little discrimination was 
used in allowing or forbidding, and many 
times the things allowed were, by a per- 
verse undercurrent of working immoral- 
ity, specimens of the worst thoughts and 
feelings that an age of persecution can 
produce. Men would not bridle their 
tongues nor control their pens; passion 
ran riot in most of the works of the time, 
which had no redeeming atributes, and 
only recommended themselves to their 
own age because they were typical of that 
age. 

The first writer to really contribute 
anything of worth to the Italian movement 
in Spanish literature, was Juan Boscan. 
This man was a native of Barcelona, 
served as a soldier in Italy and then re- 
turned to Spain and devoted himself to 
literature. He wrote his earlier verses in 


There was little original . 


the accustomed manner of the day, but 
presently coming under the influence of 
Andrea Navagiero, the Venetian Ambas- 
sador, he soon began to introduce into 
Spanish verse-making the Petrarchian 
sonnet and the use of various of the 
poetic forms of Dante and Ariosto. 
Boscan accomplished nothing of note, and 
his prose is generally considered better 
than his poetry, but the initiative he took 
in employing Italian methods had a last- 
ing effect on Spanish literature. 

The friend of Boscan was Garcilaso de 
la Vega, who lived from 1503 to 1536. 
He belonged to a family of note, and was 
a member of the Royal Body-guard. In 
military life he especially distinguished 
himself, and as a diplomat enjoyed a suc- 
cessful career, going back and forth 
from Italy and spending his last days at 
Naples. He died in leading a brave and 
daring charge against the fort of Muy. 

As a poet, Garcilaso was distinguished 
for refinement and cultivation. He had 
the Renaissance spirit; he consorted with 
the Italian poets and produced a few 
pieces the like of which had not before ap- 
peared in Spanish writings. Mr. James 
Fitz-Maurice Kelley says of him, 

It is undeniably true that Garcilaso’s distinc- 
tion lacks the force of real simplicity, that his 
eternal sweetness cloys, and that the thing 
absorbs him less than the manner of saying it. 
He would have met the criticism that he was 
an artificial poet by pointing out that, poetry 
being an art, it is of essence, artificial. That 
he was an imitative artist was his highest 
glory; by imitating foreign models he attained 
his measure of originality, enriching Spain with 
not merely a number of technical forms, but 
a new poetic language. 


First EcLocuE. 
By Garcilaso de la Vega. 


Smooth-sliding waters, pure and crystalline! 
Trees, that reflect your image in their breast! 
Green pastures, full of fountains and fresh 
shades! 
Birds, that here scatter your sweet serenades! 
Mosses, and reverend ivies serpentine, 
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That wreath your verdurous arms round beech 
and pine, 
And, climbing, crown their crest! 

Can I forget, ere grief my spirit changed, 
With what delicious ease and pure content 
Your peace I wooed, your solitudes I ranged, 
Enchanted and refreshed where’er I went? 

How many blissful moons I here have spent 
In luxury of slumber, couched on flowers, 
And with my own fond fancies, from a boy, 

Discoursed away the hours,— 

Discovering naught in your delightful bowers 
But golden dreams and memories fraught with 
joy! 


And in this very valley, where I now 
Grow sad and droop and languish, have I lain 
At ease, with happy heart and placid brow: 
O pleasure fragile, fugitive, and vain! 
Here, I remember, walking once at noon, 
I saw Eliza standing at my side: 
O cruel fate! O fine-spun web, too soon 
By Death’s sharp scissors clipped! sweet, suf- 
fering bride, 
In womanhood’s most interesting prime, 
Cut off before thy time! 
How much more suited had his surly stroke 
Been to the strong thread of my weary life 
Stronger than steel!—since, in the parting 
strife 
From thee, it has not broke. 


Where are the eloquent, mild eyes that drew 
My heart where’er they wandered? where the 
hand, 
White, delicate, and pure as melting dew,— 
Filled with the spoils, that, proud of thy com- 
mand, 
My feelings paid in tribute? the bright hair 
That paled the shining gold, that did contemn 
The glorious opal as a meaner gem? 
The bosom’s ivory apples,—where, ah, 
where? 
Where now the neck, to whiteness over- 
wrought, 
That like a column with genteelest scorn 
Sustained the golden dome of virtuous thought? 
Gone, ah, forever gone, 
To the chill, desolate, and dreary pall! 
And — the grief,—the wormwood and the 
gall! 


Who would have said, my love, when late, 
through this 
Romantic valley, we from bower to bower 
Went gathering violets and primroses, 
That I should see the melancholy hour 
So soon arrive that was to end my Dliss, 
And of my love destroy both fruit and 
flower? 
Heaven on my head had laid a heavy hand; 
Sentencing, without hope, without appeal, 
To loneliness and ever-during tears 
The joyless remnant of my future years: 
But that which most I feel 
Is, to behold myself obliged to bear 
This condemnation to a life of care; 
Lone, blind, forsaken, under sorrow’s spell, 
A gloomy captive in a gloomy cell. 


Since thou hast left us, fulness, rest, and 
peace 


Have failed the starveling flocks; the field sup- 
plies 
To the toiled hind but pitiful increase; 
All blessings change to ills; the clinging weed 
Chokes the thin corn, and in its stead arise 
Pernicious darnel and the fruitless reed. 
The enameled earth, that from her verdant 
breast 
Lavished spontaneously ambrosial flowers, 
The very sight of which can soothe to rest 
A thousand cares, and charm our sweetest 
hours, 
That late indulgence of her bounty scorns, 
And in exchange shoots forth but tangled 
bowers, 
But brambles rough with thorns; 
Whilst, with the tears that falling steep their 
root, 
My swollen eyes increase the bitter fruit. 


As at the set of sun the shades extend, 
And, when its circle sinks, that dark obscure 
Rises to shroud the world, on which attend 
The images that set our hair on end, 
Silence, and shapes mysterious as the grace; 
Till the broad sun sheds once more from the 
wave 
His lively lustre, beautiful and pure: 
Such shapes were in the night, and such ill 
gloom, 
At thy departure; still tormenting fear 
Haunts, and must haunt me, until Death shall 
doom 
The so much wished-for sun to reappear 
Of thine angelic face, my soul to cheer, 
Resurgent from the tomb. 


From the Octava RIMA. 
By Boscan. 


In the bright region of the fertile east 
Where constant calms smooth heav’n’s un- 
clouded brow, 
There lives an easy people, vow’d to rest, 
Who on love only all their hours bestow: 
By no unwelcome discontent opprest, 
No cares save those that from this passion 
flow, 
Here reigns, here ever uncontroll’d did reign; 
The beauteous Queen sprung from the foam- 
ing main. 


o~ 
Her hand the sceptre bears, the crown her 
head, 

Her willing vassals here their tribute pay: 
Here is her sacred power and statues spread, 

Which all with cheerful forwardness obey: 
The lover by affection hither led, 

Received relief, sent satisfied away: 
Here all enjoy, to give their last flames ease, 
The pliant figure of their mistresses. 


Love every structure offers to the sight, 
And every stone his soft impression wears. 
The fountains, moving pity and delight, 
With amorous murmurs drop _ persuasive 
tears. 
The rivers in their courses love invite, 
Love is the only sound their motion bears. 
The winds in whispers soothe these kind de- 
sires, 
And with their mild breath Love’s glowing 
res. 
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Mythology 


Lesson XVI 


_The course in Mythology began in September, 1904, was discontinued in June, 1905, and commenced 
again in the November, 1905, issue. The lessons have consisted of stories of Greek gods and heroes and 
their adventures. The present lesson narrates the stories of Pegasus and Dryope. 


The reference book is Gayley’s ‘Classic Myths.”’ 


PEGASUS. 


Pegasus was a beautiful, winged horse, who 
sprang out of the earth at the spot where it 
was saturated with the blood from Medusa’s 
head, which Perseus had cut off. Minerva 
captured the wonderful beast and presented it 
to the Muses. 

Bellerophon was a young gallant who came 
to the court of the king of Lycia, in whose 
kingdom the Chimaera, a monster, part lion, 
part goat, with the tail of a dragon and with 
nostrils breathing forth fire, was harrassing 
the country. Bellerophon brought to Iobates, 
the king of Lycia, letters from the king’s son- 
in-law, who was jealous of the young hero and 
who conveyed a hint to his father-in-law to put 
Bellerophon to death. Iobates, wishing to 
please his daughter’s husband, yet doubtful as 
to how to accomplish so treacherous a deed, 
finally decided to let Bellerophon combat with 
the Chimaera. Bellerophon undertook the task, 
but had the precaution to consult with Min- 
erva. The goddess of wisdom gave into his 
hands a golden girdle; showed the hero the 
horse Pegasus drinking at a well of water and 
bade him take the creature captive. Pegasus 
knew the girdle and willingly placed himself 
under the guidance of Bellerophon, who 
mounted with him into the air, came upon the 
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monster and in a short time vanquished him, 
putting him to death. 


DRYOPE. 


It is a sad little story, this of a beautiful 
young wife and mother, who, walking on the 
river-bank with her sister by her side and her 
babe at her bosom, was suddenly transformed 
into a lotus tree. It came about in this way. 
The nymph Lotis, pursued by an importunate 
and rude lover, had been changed into a lotus. 
As Dryope and her sister wandered on the 
bank, the loving mother essayed to pluck some 
of the lotus flowers for her baby. She broke 
them off, but as she did so blood was seen to 
drip from the stems. Dryope gazed upon this 
phenomenon with astonishment, then with hor- 
ror; she wanted to flee the spot. But her feet 
were rooted to the ground and as she stood 
there, she felt herself turning into wood. Her 
hands were bunches of leaves, the child found 
the source of his nourishment ceasing to be. 

There was no help for it, however; Dryope 
was innocent of harmful intention, but she had 
to pay the price. Her sister and husband 
mourned for her greatly and the child was to 
grow: up to find his mother—just a beautiful 
and blooming lotus tree. 
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“Mine and Thine.”) 


O pure and chaste thy lyric verse, 
We feel the heart from which it sprung, 
Has trodden on the golden heights 
And to the harps of angels sung; 
The springs of Life have blossomed here 
In all their iridescent dew, 
And changed to jewels of lasting fame, 
Because the source was sweet and true. 
We know not all the way of Life, 
Some walks are dark and lone and drear, 
But that there is a path of light 
We know, because its print is here. 
For from thy songs doth radiance rise 
That lights the road to Paradise. 
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May Magazines 


Harper’ s 
Besides short stories by Justus M. For- 
man, Alice Brown, Nelson Lloyd and An- 
nie Hamilton Donnell, there are the fol- 
lowing general articles: 
A Woman’s Explorations in Unknown Lab- 


rador. By Mrs. Leonidas Hubbard. 
How Men Feel in Battle. By Gen. S. H. M. 


Byers. 
Mr. Janvier in Mexico. By Thomas A. Jan- 
By Dr. Edward A. 


vier. 
How the Brain Works. 
Ayers. 


Scribner’s 


General articles hold the first place of 
importance. Madame Waddington’s “A 
Corner in Normandy” is a delightful bit 
of descriptive writing; “The Cape-to- 
Cairo Route,” an article by Sir Percy 
Girouard, in a new series on “The Rail- 
ways of the Future,” is probably one of 
the most significant studies in history of 
the future that the month presents. 

Other features are: 

General Sam Houston and Secession. By 
Senator Charles A. Culberson, of Texas. 

Vanishing Indian Types: The Tribes of the 
Southwest. By E: S. Curtis. 


Everybody’s Magazine 


Mr. Rex E. Beach’s novel, “The Spoil- 
ers,” is concluded in this number. There 
are eight short stories by James Hopper, 
Zona Gale, Joseph C. Lincoln and others ; 
five poems by Rose H. Phelps Stokes, 
Thomas Wood Stevens and others. 

Special features of importance are: 

Making Good at Panama. By Lindsay Deni- 
son, a special representative sent from “Every- 
body’s” staff. 

The Condemned-Meat Industry: A Reply to 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour. By Upton Sinclair. 

The New President of France. By Vance 
Thompson. 

The Coal Trust, the Labor Trust and the 
People Who Pay. By Hartley Davis. 

Fools and Their Money. By Thomas Law- 
son. 


McClure’s 


This opens with the first of Rudyard 
Kipling’s notable series of stories, “Robin 
Goodfellow—His Friends,” illustrated by 
Andre Castaigne. Other stories are “A 
Lesson in Labor,” by Richard Washburn 
Child; “A Subscription to the Heathen,” 


by Margaret and Arthur E. McFarlane; 
another “Arizona Nights” yarn, by Stew- 
art Edward White; “Martyrdom a la 
Mode,” by John McAuley Palmer; “The 
Return of the Gypsy,” by Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, and “Idella and the White 
Plague,” by Joseph C. Lincoln. Carl 
Schurz continues his “Reminiscences.” 
Other articles of special value are: 


The Story of Life Insurance. By Burton J. 


Hendrick. 


Milton (in the series of Great Masters of 


Literature). By George Edward Woodberry. 
An Actress—On Guard. By Clara Morris. 
Verse. By A. E. Housman, Florence Wil- 

kinson, and Witter Bynner. 


American Magazine 


Collaboration in fiction is sometimes dis- 
appointing, but “The Mystery,” a serial by 
Stewart Edward White and Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams, begun in this number, gives 
promise of a thrill to the end. Mary Chol- 
mondeley’s “Prisoners,” is concluded. 
There are short stories by Owen Oliver, 
Joseph Blethen, and Henry Milner Ride- 
out, with another by Ellis Parker Butler 
in the same vein as his “Pigs is Pigs ;” and 
a baseball story by Edward Balmer, in 
which a Harvard pitcher’s psychological 
experience is remarkably brought out. The 
verse is by Harrison Jewell Holt, and 
Fred Emerson Brooks. 

Other general features are: 

Purged by Fire (the New York Fire De- 
partment). By Harvey J. O’Higgins. 

The Finger Tips of Allah. By Broughton 
Brandenburg. 

Retorts Courteous and Discourteous (in 
Congress). By John Elfreth Watkins. 

I am nothing: Freedom is All (the Personal 
Story of a Russian Revolutionist). By Leroy 
Scott. 

Wu: The Personality Behind 
Boycott. By D. R. Marquis. 


the Chinese 


Ainslee’s 


3egins with a novelette, “The Lord of 
the Isle,” by Elizabeth Duer. There are 
eleven short stories by W. A. Fraser, Kate 
Jordan, George Hibbard, Mrs. C. N. Wil- 
liamson and others, and the first five chap- 
ters of “Mr. and Mrs. Nevill Tyson,” a 
serial by May Sinclair. There are six 
poems, among the contributors being S. E. 
Kiser, Wallace Irwin, F. D. Sherman and 
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others, and two essays, “The Veteran But- 
terflies,” by Mary Manners, and “The In- 
fluence of the Automobile,” by Anne Rit- 
tenhouse. 


Century 


A garden number, full of summer and 
flowers, and the science of beautifying. 
Among the articles are: 

The Architectural Treatment of a Small Gar- 
den. By Charles A. Platt. Illustrated by Jules 
Guerin. 

Where to Plant What. By George W. Cable. 

The second installment of William 
Sharp’s essays on Sicily, “The Garden of 
the Sun,” reveals a new world in the land 
that Sharp loved, and which he described 
with so rare a beauty and sympathizing 
touch. 


Good Housekeeping 


Home-makers find many happy sugges- 
tions in this magazine. Among contents 
of the present issue are: 

Woman’s Influence in House Decoration. 
By Louise Forsslund. Illustrated. 

_My Air Castle Garden. By Walter King 
Stone. 

Her Clothes as Seen by Him. By Ellis Park- 
er Butler. 

Seven Ages of the Home-Maker. IV. By 
Clara E. Laughlin. 

Various other stories, short articles on 


Life-W 
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vacation plans, the table and needlework, 
round out the number. 


’ 


Harper’s Bazaar 


A clever frontispiece, “The Country Is 
the Place for Children,” has been drawn 
by Fanny Y. Cory. There are poems by 
John Kendrick Bangs, Ada Foster Mur- 
ray and Edith B. Sturgis, and stories by 
M. S. Gerry and Jean M. Thompson, the 
last contributing a little tale for the chil- 
dren. The new novel by Robert Hichens, 
“The Call of the Blood,” is continued. 


The Craftsman 


The article, “What Is Architecture?” by 
Louis Sullivan, is of national importance. 

There are also interesting discussions 
and facts of value in the following con- 
tents : 

Work of the People’s Institute. By Edgar 
A. Russell. 

Handicrafts Back in English Peasant Homes. 
By Alice Dinsmoor. ’ ' 

An East Side Music School. By Katharine 


A. Roof. 
Master’s in Art 


Constable is the subject, with numerous 
reproductions of the famous paintings and 
the usual critical and biographical notes. 
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| IFE is a mighty river whose current swift and strong 


Where hopelessly stand those who've paused too long 


Ere plunging in to seize perchance—a straw 


LLife is become a maelstrom to those who’ve feared to save 


The straw-like opportunities swept past them down its wave. 
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Fiction 
Att Tuat Was Possiste. By Howard Over- 
ing Sturgis. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Can a woman, who has sacrificed her repu- 
tation consciously ,find rehabilitation in a man’s 
true love? Mr. Sturgis answers the question in 
the negative in these letters written by the 
former mistress of an English Earl to her wo- 
man confidante. When she does actually love, 
she finds the man of her heart ready to accept 
her own valuation of the marriage ceremony 
rather than to take her and keep her on his 
own terms—which would have meant her re- 
demption. 


As It May Be. By Bessie Story Rogers. 83 
pp. 1I2mo. Richard G. Badger. 

A story of the future, imagining certain con- 
ditions of goodness that may in time be evolved 
out of our present-day methods of living. There 
is the usual echo of Bellamy without anything 
that is at all convincing or even especially at- 
tractive. The last fault may lie in the work- 
manship, which is indifferent at best. 


Betow THE Deap Line. By Scott Campbell, 
313 pp. 12mo. G. W. Dillingham Co. 
A mystery tale that is full of interest and ex- 
citement; the kind of thing a reader desires 
for purposes of relaxation. 


CALLED to THE Fietp. By Lucy Meacham 


Thruston. Little, Brown & Co. 


This is an emotional and at times hysterical 
account of the experiences of a young Virginia 
wife whose husband went into the Confederate 
service early in the war. It is not told with 
illumination from the point of view of history. 
It lacks originality, though the darkies and 
soldiers and blooming young maidens of the 
South are trotted out in turn with ordinary 
cleverness. 


Carotina Ler. By Lilian Bell. With frontis- 
piece. L. C. Page & Co. 

A story, the subject of which is Christian 
Science, and of all that may be involved in 
an author’s attempt to present to the reader 
a series of events used purposely to expound 
a new form of religious belief. There is here 
material in plenty for what might be made 
an interesting story, but the literary craftsman- 
ship that helps one to overlook the extrava- 
gant weakness in a tale, is totally lacking. 


Day-DrEAMER, THE. By Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams. I2mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
A clever newspaper story and romance that 
was first written as a play. Then the play 
was made the nucleus of a short story; the 
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story was expanded to provide a novelette for 
the “Smart Set”—“News and the Man;” and 
now, under the title “The Day-Dreamer,” the 
novelette appears in book form. 


IN THE SHOE Strinc Country: A True Picture 
of Southern Life. By Frederick Chamberlin. 
Illustrated. C. M. Clark Publishing Com- 
pany. 

An intense, and somewhat sensational, polit- 
ical tale of the Black Belt in Alabama after 
the Cuban War, in which race prejudice, intim- 
idation, revolver-play, passion and love are 
everywhere conspicuous. 


KENTUCKIAN, THE. By James Ball Naylor. 
Illustrated. C. M. Clark Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This well-written yarn by the author of 
“Ralph Marlowe” is rightly described in the 
sub-title as “a thrilling tale of Ohio life in the 
early sixties.” Its hero, “The Kentuckian,” 
gets over the border line into Southern Ohio, 
runs against its abolitionism—incidentally, also, 
against an organized gang of horse-thieves— 
and a little later plunges into the Civil War, 
meanwhile taking time to fall in love. 


Lapy Jim oF Curzon Srreer. By Fergus Hume. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 


Mr. Hume has left the domains of the de- 
tective novel to give a story of London socie- 
ty. In “Lady Jim of Curzon Street” there 
are mystery and crime, but not for tlhe reader 
to unravel. The author lets the public into his 
conlidence from the start, and depends for his 
interest on portraiture, construction and live- 
ly dialogue. It is the best-proportioned book 
he has written. Lady Jim is the wife of a 
spendthrift younger son of a rich duke. The 
young couple are heavily in debt and finally 
resort to a faked death to get insurance money. 
There are many extraordinary incidents re- 
lated with such cleverness as to give an air of 
probability. The heroine is as clever as she is 
wicked, and the denouement is original and 
startling. 


Last SPIKE AND OTHER Stories, THE. By Cy 

Warman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The author has achieved considerable suc- 
cess in his interesting series of railroad sto- 
ries—all short, all full of happenings. In the 
present little volume, in neat attire, there are 
sixteen short tales, some of rails and of the 
well-nigh human iron monsters which respond 
so readily to the skilled guiding hand on the 
throttle; others of the frontier, full of a hu- 
man motif. In one of them, “Oppressing the 
Oppressor,” politics and the use of “influence” 
and “graft” are cleverly used, with a keen and 
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satirical presentment of really existing condi- 
tions, which might be a bit disconcerting should 
some like “official” chance to peruse the pages. 


Lire SENTENCE, A. By W. Watson Burgess. 
12mo. Richard Badger. 


A story written apparently in an effort to 
awaken men and women to the significance of 
duty in dealing with crime. Naturally, it is 
extremely pathetic in parts. 


O_p Wasurincron. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. With frontispiece. Little, Brown & 
Co. 

Five stories of the city of Washington in 
the period immediately following the Civil 
War, told in Mrs. Spofford’s charming way. A 
thread of connection unites them; and together 
they give a picturesque glimpse of the people 
and customs of that time—often humorous and 
quaint. 


SARAH BERNHARDT Brown. By Charles Fel- 
ton Pidgin. J. K. Waters Company, Boston. 
A tale of theatrical life, showing a close 

familiarity with the inside methods employed 
by that ilk. The author uses some forty-four 
chapters and fifty-two characters, and it must 
be confessed that no little difficulty is experi: 
enced by the reader in keeping track of the 
personnel. The story itself deals largely with 
events which involved a young New York ac- 
tress, who has been left well-nigh penniless in 
a small country town. The tale is cleverly 
conceived, but the author has seemingly lost 
himself in his abounding array of characters, 
and the quickly shifting scenes in which the 
plot is laid. To the average reader of fiction, 
to whom a novel means pleasant relaxation, 
this work will uot appeal. 


SPECIMEN SprinstER, A. By Kate Westlake 

Yeigh. The Griffith & Rowland Press. 

This lone spinster, Miss Wogg—in school- 
days nicknamed Polly—tells her story in the 
first person, with well-assumed_ provinicialism. 
And, indirectly, Miss Polly Wogg_ reveals, 
through scenes pathetic as well as humorous, 
how she brought sunshine into the lives of 
old and young. 


Sprit OF THE Pines, THe. By Margaret 
Morse. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Like many another first book, “The Spirit of 
the Pines” gives an impression of slightness ; 
and yet, because of a certain dignity and re- 
finement, it is an agreeable book to read. The 
gently tragical love story is set against a back- 
ground of New Hampshire woods, which the 
author’s power is sufficient to recall pleasantly 
to one who already knows them, though not to 
show them in all their nobleness to one who 
does not. Her method is suggestive rather 
than definite, and while her work as a whole 
lacks the inevitableness, the point and fervor 
associated with suggestive writing at its most 
successful point, one suspects that there has 
been more depth and feeling back of the little 
story than the author has been quite able to con- 
vey to her readers. 
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THEIR Hussanps’ Wives. Harper’s Novelettes. 
iad D. Howell and H. M. Alden. Harper 
¢ Bros. 


This volume includes Mark Twain’s “Eve’s 
Diary,” “The Marriage Question,” by Grace El- 
lery Channing, and various other novelettes. 
The series is intended to contain only specimen 
short novels of the best class, as they are to 
be found in contemporary American literature. 


Biography 


Co.umsBus: The Discoverer. By Frederick A. 
Ober. Harper & Bros. 


A readable volume in the “Heroes of Ameri- 
can History” series, interesting not only for its 
sequence, comprehensiveness, and easy, flowing 
style, but made doubly so by Mr. Ober’s special 
investigations in the West Indies and Spain, 
under commission from the United States Gov- 
ernment—giving new light on the life of Co- 
lumbus, here presented for the first time. 


Secret oF Heroism, THE: A Memoir of Henry 
Albert Harper. By W. L. Mackenzie King. 
Illustrated. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


A young man, who had rendered brilliant 
service in the Canadian Department of Labor, 
lost his life in the Ottawa River, in December, 
1901, while trying to save another life. His 
heroism not only, but some charming quality in 
his personality, moved the people of Ottawa to 
erect, four years later, a monument to his honor 
on the grounds of the Public Buildings. That 
remarkable tribute to the character of Henry 
Albert Harper is supplemented by this volume— 
prepared by his lifelong and most intimate 
friend, and full of inspiration for young men. 


Sir Lawrence Atma-TapeEMa. By Percy 
Cross Standing. Illustrated. Cassell & Co. 
A readable biography, partaking chiefly of 

appreciation, treating of the life and work of the 

celebrated Dutch painter, Sir Lawrence Alma- 

Tadema. Sir Lawrence has himself sanctioned 

the work, and under his care the facts have 

been correctly stated, but the value of the book 
lies chiefly in the interesting manner in which 
the author tells the story. It is a book for the 
general reader, and is without technicalities 
or unnecessary details. The illustrations are 
many in number and are in colors as well as 
in black and white. They reproduce most of 
the great pictures that this artist—a familiar 
figure in London, the friend of George Ebers, 
and by Englishmen considered almost an Eng- 
lishman—has painted. There are a number of 
entertaining anecdotes in connection with Alma- 
Tadema’s life. 


History 


THE WriTINGS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Ed- 
ited by Albert Henry Smyth. Volumes IV 
and V. The Macmillan Company. 
Professor Smyth’s new edition of the writ- 

ings of Franklin has progressd to volumes IV 

and V. The fourth volume comprises Frank- 
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lin’s letters from 1760 to 1766, together with 
certain essays produced in that period. We note 
a number of letters to William Strahan, Mrs. 
Deborah Franklin, Lord Kames, Hume, White- 
field and many other friends and acquaintances 
of Franklin. The papers include articles on 
the Stamp Act, and the relations of England 
with her American colonies. 

Volume V includes letters and articles be- 
tween 1767-72. The articles relate to scientific 
and political subjects. In view of the fact 
that spelling reform is now engaging much 
attention, a paper by Franklin in this volume 
entitled a “Scheme for a New Alphabet and 
Reformed Mode of Spelling,’ is interesting. 
The editor’s notes are helpful in making clear 
many things otherwise obscure to the general 
reader. 


Religion 


CHILDHOOD oF Jesus Curist, THE. By Henry 
van Dyke. Illustrated. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

This little volume was first issued in 1904. It 
is now reprinted in more elaborate form, with 
twenty half-tone reproductions of great paint- 
ings, including Rossetti’s “The Annunciation;” 
Correggio’s “The Holy Night;’ Burne-Jones’s 
“The Star of Bethlehem,” and various other 
well-known and well-loved pictures. 


CHRISTIAN Oricins. By Otto Pfleiderer, D. D. 
Authorized translation, by Daniel A. 
Huebsch, Ph. D. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 


Professor Pfleiderer recently delivered these 
lectures to students of all departments of the 
University of Berlin, the audiences including 
many non-collegiate visitors of both sexes. 
Hence, so far as possible, the lectures are pop- 
ular in form, while profound in treatment. His 
purpose is to go out toward such truth-seekers 
as “have entirely outgrown the traditional 
church faith,” and out of more than forty years 
of earnest study to help them form a purely his- 
torical view-point. Christian origins are con- 
sidered in detail under two main divisions—the 
“Preparation and Foundation of Christianity,” 
and the “Evolution of Early Christianity into 
the Church.” The Introduction gives an admir- 
able and usable sketch of the history of ration- 
alistic thought. 


Common Sense Hett, A. By Arthur Richard 
Rose. 176 pp. 12mo. G. W. Dillingham 
Company. 

An attempt to resconstruct the place of eter- 
nal punishment in the light of what man might 
believe if he could not accept the belief of the 
Hell of perpetual burning, yet felt that some 
terrible form of penalty is the price actually 
paid for sin. The book is in the form of let- 
ters addressed, presumably, by a father to his 
son. 


Divine Man, THe. By Joseph Ware. With 
frontispiece. 8vo. The True Light Pub- 
lishing Co., Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 

The story of creation and the personality of 

Christ give the theme for this long poem, in 
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epic form, written with a view to strengthening 
religious belief. Conceived in a spirit of hum- 
bleness and devotion, it must be accepted in the 
same spirit. 


ETERNAL RELIGION, THE. By J. Brierly, B. A. 


Thomas Whittaker. 

An exposition of the principles of Christian- 
ity and their applications in present-day life. 
Writing his preface in London, the author de- 
clares: “I have kept always: before me the 
idea of religion as at once a principle and a his- 
tory. Its story, properly considered, is that of 
eternal ideas expressed, with varying degrees 
of clearness, in historical personalities.” In 
thirty-four chapters, at once keen and reverent, 
he discusses such themes as “The War of Good 
with Good,” “What was the Resurrection?” 
“Idle Piety” and “A Layman’s Religion.” “The 
gist of Protestantism was in this,” he says, 
“that the layman had once more found his 
soul,” and “the vital religious movements ever 
since have been essentially laymen’s move- 
ments.” 


Jesus: An Unfinished Portrait. By Charles 
van Norden. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


A study of the character of Christ and the 
bearing that it has upon present day religious 
problems. The discussion is, presumably, from 
a scientific standpoint. The attempt has been 
to present Jesus the Man, the personality aside 
from the divine mission. 


Lire AND Licut: Thoughts from the Writings 
of George Dana Boardman; with Memora- 
bilia. The Griffith & Rowland Press. 


The many admirers of the late Dr. Boardman 
will welcome this volume in which have been 
gathered together a number of papers typical 
of his broad scholarship and moral force. Sev- 
eral are distinctly religious, as “The Incidental 
Christ,” and “The Optimism of Jesus.” Others 
originally were discussions of timely topics, as 
“The Parliament of Religions” and “The Dis- 
armament of Nations.” A _ portrait of Dr. 
Boardman and nearly fifty pages of glowing 
tributes to his character and influence, by emi- 
nent men, round out the book. 


PropHET OF NazarEtH, THE. By Nathaniel 

Schmidt. The Macmillan Company. 

Dr. Schmidt belongs to the radical wing of 
the Higher Critics of the Bible, but is to an 
extent conservative in his own group. The 
book in question, following many works on 
theology and archeology, gives the author’s 
views of Jesus and his teachings. It is not a 
book that will please the orthodox. The 
author rejects the divine paternity, the virgin 
birth, all miracles and the resurrection and 
ascension. He rejects, also, the historic creeds 
of Christendom, the eucharist and the Lord’s 
Prayer. After this, one might suppose that he 
rejected all the claims of Jesus to authority 
among men. On the contrary, he thinks he has 
rescued from a maze of fable, myth and men- 
dacity the real Prophet of Nazareth, who may 
be a light to lighten every man coming into 
the world, and that he has restored Christianity 
to the original basis, as taught by its founder. 
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New Books and 


This he believes will result eventually, and in 
proportion as his view is received, in great 
benefit to mankind. His estimate of Jesus as a 
prophet, physician and exemplar of the highest 
virtues is written with great charm. For the 
most part, the author gives his argument for 
statements, especially when he places author- 
ship of the Gospels not earlier than the second 
century and considers them as patchwork com- 
positions. In some cases he refers to the al- 
ready published works by himself or others; 
sometimes he is categorical without any refer- 
ence at all. The author is a profound scholar, 
but his views are more radical than those of 
many who accept the “scientific view” of the 
Scriptures. 


TwentiETH CENTURY CHRIST, THE. By Paul 
Karishka. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
An eminent jurist here writes under a pseu- 

donym, proposing “to investigate the philoso- 
phy of the Four Gospels of the New Testa- 
ment as we would that of the Koran or Pita- 
ka.” Putting aside all inherited prejudices, he 
draws bold and original contrasts and parallels 
with the world’s great philosophies; and the 
outcome honors Christ. 


Wuat 1s Re.icion? By Henry S. Pritchett. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The President of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology has collected five short talks, 
given before audiences of students on the ques- 
tions, “What is Truth?” “What is Religion?” 
“The Significance of Prayer;” “Ought a Relig- 
ious Man to Join a Church?” Professor Pritch- 
ett speaks as a scientist, but he makes science 
a means to religion rather than a force against 
it. In other words, he advocates looking re- 
ligion in the face, not evading it, as the ten- 
dency of to-day is, and he attempts to adjust 
the truths purported to have been discovered 
through scientific investigation, to the historical 
truths of religion. In short, he would bring 
religion up-to-date, recognizing it as a necessity 
to life, but divesting it of the poetry and pic- 
turesqueness which so irritate the so-called 
scientist and place him at once in an antagonis- 
tic attitude. 


Political and Social 


Science 


Dynamic Facrors 1n Epucation. By M. V. 

O’Shea. The Macmillan Company. 

An interesting book on education, taking up, 
among other subjects, “The Development of In- 
hibition,” “Manual Activities in Education,” 
“Development of Co-ordinated Activities.” The 
author brings together facts established by the 
investigations of prominent educators, scien- 
tists and medical men, and the book will be an 
excellent help to many teachers. 


CHILDHOop AND GrowTH. By Lafayette B. 
Mendel. With an introduction by Horace 
Fletcher. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A paper read October 6, 1905, before the 

Mothers’ Club, of New Haven, now reprinted 
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in book form. Professor Mendel is of the fac- 
ulty of the Sheffield Scientific School, at Yale 
University, and an authority on the care and 
up-bringing of children. The paper touches 
upon nutrition, sanitation and physical exer- 
cises. 


IMMIGRATION. By Prescott F. Hall. Ameri- 
can Public Problems. Henry Holt & Co. 


One of the two first volumes in a new series 
of works dealing with public problems in Amer- 
ica. The books are being prepared by authori- 
ties on the subjects under consideration. Each 
volume will deal with a single definite question; 
and the present work by Dr. Hall, a Boston 
lawyer and secretary of the Immigration Re- 
striction League, takes up the subject of Immi- 
gration and its effect upon the United States. 
All available statistics are included and the 
history of past legislation, with discussions of 
all the various phases of life upon which the 
coming in of other peoples has a direct bear- 
ing. It is the most nearly complete work on the 
subject that has been issued. 


JusTICE FOR THE RussIAN JEw. Paper. 12mo. 
J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 

A reprint of stenographic reports of the 
speeches delivered at a mass-meeting held in 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1906. The 
purpose of the meeting was to protest against 
the murder of the Jews in Russia, and the ad- 
dresses included in this volume are those of 
Congressman Sulzer, Rev. S. C. McCarthy, 
Rev. Donald C. MacLeod, Colonel John A. 
Joyce, the Hon. Charles A. Towne and others. 


Money INFLATION IN THE UNITED States. A 
Study in Pathology. By Murray Shipley 
Wildman. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The purpose of this book is to present clearly 
the psychological and economic forces which 
bear upon the desire to increase the currency. 
The author, who is a professor of Economics 
in Century College, Fayette, Mo., onsiders the 
continuous cry for more money a national de- 
lusion, and holds the various demands for 
changes in the monetary system to be a kind 
of social disease. ‘The book is not a history 
of American currency. It is largely theoreti- 
cal. 


Unitep States IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
Tue. By Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. Authorized 
translation by H. Addington Bruce. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 


A valuable book of reference, dealing mainly 
with facts and figures from the “Report on 
the Twelfth Census” in the United States, as 
they impressed a foreigner. The author re- 
veals a positive sympathy for American condi- 
tions, as well as a comprehensive conception of 
our vast resources and possibilities along polit- 
ical, social and economic lines. He discusses 
facts regarding the white and the negro popula- 
tions; rural districts and their products; the 
development of the West, the great industries 
of the nation—as mining, electrical, textile and 
food—with the rewards of labor and the rail- 
way system, foreign trade and merchant ma- 
rine of our country. 





Book 


Educational 


City GovERNMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Charles Dwight Willard. The Macmillan 
Company. 

A study of the American city prepared for 
the use of students and for home reading. Writ- 
ten by the Secretary of the Municipal League, 
Los Angeles, California, it is clear and practi- 
cal, with the facts well ordered, and the first 
principles plainly set forth. 


EnciisH Mart CoacH, THE, and JoAN or Arc. 
By Thomas De Quincey. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes by Milton Haight Turk. 
Ginn & Co. 

A new issue in the “Standard English Clas- 
sics” series, with an able introduction by a Pro- 
fessor of English in Hobart College. Designed 
as a text-book. 


PrincipLEs OF OrAL ENGLISH. By Erastus Pal- 
mer and L. Walter Sammis. The Macmillan 
Company. 

A manual for the use of teachers and pupils 
in taking up the art of speaking, reading aloud 
and recitation. English grammar is taught in 
the schools as a matter of course, but the use 
of the vocal organs is often neglected or the 
training is so defective as to prove valueless. The 
volume is arranged so as to lend itself to prac- 
tical employment. 


SESAME AND LitiEs. By John Ruskin. With 
introduction and notes by Mrs. Lois G. Huf- 
ford. Ginn & Co. 

One of the most important of school text- 
books in a new and conveniently made edition. 


Srupy or A Novet, Tue. By Selden L. Whit- 
comb. D. C. Heath & Co. 

This is a complete treatise on the subject of 
the novel, discussing it from the technical side 
in every point and detail. The book ought to 
serve as a valuable text-book in the schools, 
where the older novels, as well as the newer, are 
being dealt with, with a view to appraisement in 
value. The book would also be an excellent 
work for the use of the author, as it takes up 
very fully matters of construction and kindred 
topics. 


Verse 


AXEL AND Va.porc. ‘Translated by Frederick 

S. Kolle. The Grafton Press. 

A Norse tragedy, involving the loves of a 
knight and lady in opposition to the King’s 
suit for the lovely Valborg’s hand. The blank 
verse is employed with some irregularity and 
carelessness, though the general tone is som- 
brely melodious, and the dramatic quality car- 
ries the reader along with growing interest. 


Last Poems. By Laurence Hope. John Lane 

Co. 

From the “Book of Indian Lore” are these 
translations. Warm and dreamy and Oriental, 
they have the flavor of the East in them, and 
something of its license at times. Here and 
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there we are reminded of Omar Khayyam, as 
in such a stanza as this: 
Ah, to exchange this wealth of idle days 
For one cold, reckless night of Khorasan! 
To crouch once more before the camp-fire blaze 
That lit the lonely eyes of Yasim Khan. 


LEONTINE STANFIELD’s Book oF VERSE. Pa- 
per. 12mo. J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 

A volume of verse that purports to consist of 
Rembrandts, and Rhymes, Chimes and Jin- 
gles, together with Theatrical Chips. The 
rhymes, chimes and jingles predominate both 
in number and in kind. 


Poems oF Iraty. Selections from Carducci’s 
Odes. Translated by M. W. Arms. The 
Grafton Press. 


“The seeker after the beautiful, the high, the 
true, whether found in King’s palace or peas- 
ant’s hut, in Christian hut or pagan temple”’— 
thus Mr. Arms characterizes Carducci in his 
very readable preface. The dignity and pathos 
of the original are not lost in the translation; a 
stanza will illustrate this: 

O, lonely house on the Aiaccian shore, 

Shaded forever by your great green oaks, 

With hills serene about you like a crown 

And at your feet the solemn-sounding sea! 


Rimes To BE Reab. By Edmund Vance Cooke. 

Dodge Publishing Company. 

Many of the “Rimes” have already been read 
in various papers and magazines, and enjoyed 
for their pithiness and go, while twenty-six have 
never before been between covers. Perhaps the 
best thing that can be said of them altogether is 
that they possess a certain heartiness, an every- 
day quality and directness suggestive of Whit- 
comb Riley and Eugene Field. Verses like 
“Adam” and “The Labors of Hercules” are 
frankly trifles, but so gay and laughter-provok- 
ing that one goes back to them with pleasure; 
while “The Old Man Knows” and “Rip Van 
Winkle” are in a graver, more pathetic key. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PorEtrry oF JOHN Payne. 
By Tracy and Lucy Robinson. With portrait. 
John Lane & Co. 

The translator of the “Arabian Nights” and 
poems from Oriental languages is not wide- 
ly known among American and English read- 
ers, except in the student class. This selection 
from his works, including specimens of the 
madrigal, the rondel, and various others of 
those quaint forms, besides selections from the 
translations and a number of interesting sonnets, 
makes a welcome volume, and will, for many, 
open up a new portion of the literary world. 


Soncs FROM THE Heart. By Alice Adele Fol- 
ger. Illustrated by the author. 12mo. The 
Grafton Press. 

Poems expressive of a sensitive feeling for 
nature and a tender human affection. 


StupiEs IN Verse. The Grafton Press, 

A little book of rhymes and reveries, in which 
the anonymous author displays some dramatic 
and lyric ability, but occasional vagueness of 
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ideas. The easy flow of the verse is after the 
style of these lines: 


The first violins are mated, 

And under them, stealing along, 
A lovely lilt in the celli, 

Sings me an eerie song. 


VISIONARY AND OTHER PoEmMs, THE. By Chris- 
tine Siebeneck Swayne. 53 pp. 12mo. Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 


Verses chiefly lyrical, with careful regard for 
form and a decidedly mystical strain under- 
lying. 


Travel 


HoittaNnp: Described by Great Writers. Edit- 
ed by Esther Singleton. Illustrated. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Another volume in the travel series which has 
popularized Miss Singleton’s name among 
American writers. The selections are from 
the works of van Keymeulen, Zaborowski, De 
Amicis and various others. The selections in- 
clude portions of description, some history, and 
details concerning the country and race. 


Useful and Fine Arts 
Art oF Portrrair Paintinc, THE. By the Hon. 
John Collier. Illustrated. 8vo. Cassell & 

Co. 

A practical treatise, for the use of the student 
or professional portrait-painter, prepared by the 
Hon. John Collier, himself a portrait painter of 
note and a pupil of Alma-Tadema. The book 
is a careful study of the branch of art it essays 
to treat of, and the examples given form one 
of the most admirable collection of plates that 
has appeared in a book of moderate price for a 
long time. Some of the illustrations are in 
color, beautifully printed; the remainder are in 
fine half-tones. In short, though intended for 
the artist, there will be many a general reader 
and lover of pictures who will be interested in 
the work, and who will enjoy thoroughly a 
contemplation of so excellent a series of re- 
productions of masterpieces. 


DuvaL’s Artistic Anatomy. Completely re- 
vised, with additional original Illustrations. 
Edited and Amplified by A. Melville Pater- 
son, M. D. Cassell & Co. 


Dr. Paterson, a professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Liverpool, has furnished a most 
attractive edition of M. Duval’s standard work 
for artists and art students, which has been re- 
printed a dozen times since its first appearance 
in 1884. 


Reference 


Compete Hostess, THe. By Clara E. Laugh- 
lin. D. Appleton & Co. 
Miss Laughlin is herself a charming hostess. 
The groups that gather at her home in Chicago 
never fail of the right kind of entertainment. 


Books and 
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In this volume she includes various suggestions 
and helps for the use of persons who are 
accustomed to giving their friends small sur- 
prises in the way of original entertainments. 
There are a number of interesting illustrations, 
and the book may be used as a handbook for 
most of the occasions that happen in the year. 
There is a chapter on weddings and one on 
wedding anniversaries. 


Lists oF WorKsS ON THE TARIFFS OF FOREIGN 
CountriEes. Compiled under the direction of 
Appleton Prentiss Clark Griffin. Library of 
Congress. Government Printing Office. 


OriENTAL StupiEs. By Lewis Dayton Burdick. 

The Irving Company, Oxford, N. Y. 

A little book, somewhat icouvclastic, but full 
of swing and vigor and suggestiveness. The 
four essays discuss: “Antiquity of Our Ethical 
Ideals,” “Some Variants of the Tale of the 
Kings,” “Notes on Faith and Folk-Lore of the 
Moon,” and “Epics Before the Iliad.” 


Younc Forks’ Cyciopepia of Common THINGS, 
THe. By John Denison Champlin. Illus- 
trated. Henry Holt & Company. 


The third edition now brought out and thor- 
oughly revised. A work of reference designed 
for the use of younger people. No child’s li- 
brary should be without this kind of a book, 
which contains a wonderful store of informa- 
tion on the everyday things of life. 


Science 


INDIVIDUALITY AND IMMortALITy. By Wilhelm 
Ostwald. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Ingersoll Lecture for 1906, Harvard, was 
delivered by the Professor of Physical Chemis- 
try at the University of Leipzig, now temporar- 
ily professor at Harvard. It is reprinted in 
a small volume. Professor Ostwald can con- 
ceive of but one kind of immortality, the bene- 
fit that accrues to the race from the work of 
the individual, the immortality, for instance, of 
Darwin, Aristotle, Homer and Goethe. The 
individual must work in order that the race 
may gain and grow; but as an individual, he 
ceases to be when death ends physical life. 
Sometimes he ceases to be before death, when 
perhaps his mentality is exhausted, his physical 
resource used up. The treatment is so purely 
material that only the scientist can appreciate 
whatever facts there may be in it. But as with 
all attempts to solve the problem of immortali- 
ty, the argument is based chiefly on conjecture, 
and there is no religious faith to help out in 
the dark places. 


MENTAL AND Morar Herepiry iN Royarty. By 
Frederick Adams Woods, M. D., with one 
hundred and four portraits. Henry Holt & 
Co. 

So many questions of national and individual 
import await the guiding of science upon the 
serious subject of heredity that Dr. Wood’s 
book will be welcomed by thoughtful readers. 
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Hitherto the methods of philosophers bent on 
discovering causation in history have not been 
scientific; and this author believes that mathe- 
matical methods applied to certain matters of 
biology—of which history is really but a 
branch—will bring us much nearer the truth 
than the old ways of argument. 

Because of the greater accessibility of the 
facts, heredity in royalty only has been dealt 
with, and so far as the members of royalty 
have influenced their times the book is a contri- 
bution to history. But the primary object of 
Dr. Wood’s researches has been to “deter- 
mine the proportionate share taken by heredity 
in the formation of mental and moral life,” and 
his conclusions as to the value of inheritance 
compared with those other great factors, envir- 
onment and free will, while they may awaken 
much controversy, will certainly command re- 
spectful attention. 

Many of the chapters have appeared in the 
“Popular Science Monthly,” but a considerable 
amount of new material has been added. 


SEVEN Fotis oF ScrENCE, THE. By John Phin. 
174 pp. indexed. 12mo. D. Van Nostrand 
Company. 

An account, written for the benefit of the 
general reader, of the problems that have occu- 
pied Scientists almost from the beginning of 
time, and the solutions for which are no nearer 
being found to-day than: they were centuries 
ago. One of the problems is that of perpetual 
motion, another is the formula for the elixir 
of life. The author’s intention is to show how 
impossible the discovery of these unknown 
quantities and methods are. 


Amusements 


Bassks, FRESH WATER AND Marine, THE. By 
Wm. C. Harris and Tarelton H. Bean. Ed- 
ited and illustrated by Louis Rhead. F. A. 
Stokes Company. 

A collection of short chapters on the subject 
of Basses, written from the standpoint of a 
practical fisherman. The work is intended as a 
companion book to Mr. Rhead’s volume, the 
“Brook Trout.” It is comprehensive in its scope 
and accurate in its statements, with just a lite- 
rary touch that marks a true disciple of Izaak 
Walton, “The Father of Anglers.” There is, by 
the way, an interesting portrait of Walton in 
the book. 

Correct Bripcek AND THE LAws oF BrinceE. By 
M. S. Hess. Rand, McNally & Co. 

A small handbook of the rules and regulations 
of bridge, with illustrative hands. 


DICTIONARY. 
With an introduction 


Krausz’s PracricAL AUTOMOBILE 
By Sigmund Krausz. 


News 


by Charles J. Glodden. 16mo. F. A. Stokes 
Company. 
A dictionary of terms employed in connection 
with motor-cars and motoring, here given in 


French, English and German. 


By Chas. Fred- 
Game 


Loc or A SEA ANGLER, THE. 
erick Holden, author of “The Big 
Fishes,” etc. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mr. Holden is perhaps the best known Amer- 

ican writer on the subject of fishing, particu- 
larly sea fishing. In the present book he has 
brought together the recountal of various ad- 
ventures which he has had while fishing in 
many seas, and there are chapters on coral hunt- 
ing, whaling and various encounters with the 
larger and more dangerous inhabitants of the 
water. It is a book full of interesting informa- 
tion, and is written so as to be thoroughly read- 
able, both to the elect and to the layman. 


Humor 


Lovers’ MorTHeR Goose, THE. 
Clay. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Quaint rhymes after the Mother Goose dit- 
ties, dealing with the theme of love in a mod- 
ern day aspect. Many of the pictures are clever 
and the verses are full of bright humor. 


3y John Cecil 


Sxippo. By Hugh McHugh, author of “John 
Henry,” etc. Illustrated by Gordon H. Grant. 
16mo. G. W. Dillingham Company. 

Another of the clever “John Henry” books, 
replete with up-to-date slang and humor of the 
variety that Mr. McHugh and George Ade have 
made popular. 


Sticks From A Lone Loar. By H. C. Stiefel. 
Illustrated. 12mo. J. S. Ogilvie Company. 
A book of a certain kind of humor. The 

story is of a trip from Oil City to Pittsburg 

down the Allegheny River, and of the amusing 
experiences of the voyageurs. 


Juvenile 


SUMMER IN THE Apple Tree INN. By Ella 
Partridge Lipsett. Illustrated by Mary Well- 
man. 12mo. Henry Holt & Co. 

Stories of some children, one of them a Japa- 
nese lad, and of the tales they told one another 
and were told by Aunt Margaret. The book is 
delightfully written for younger readers. 


WoNDERFUL WISHES OF JACKEY AND JEAN, 
Tur. By Mary A. Dickerson. Illustrated by 
C. B. Falls. 8vo. A. Wessels & Co. 

A book of fairy stories for young children, 
attractively made with large print and illustrat- 
ed in colors. 
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The prices are 


Presents the 


After London. By Richard Jefferies. $1.10. 

All That Was Possible. By Howard O. Sturgis, 
$1.08, postpaid. 

American Literary Masters. By Leon H. Vin- 
cent. $2.00, postpaid. 


Arncliffe Puzzle, The. By Gordon Holmes. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Art and Craft of the Author, The. By C. E. 
Heisch. $1.20, postpaid. 

Arthur O’Leary, His Wanderings and Ponder- 
ings in Many Lands. New edition. By 
Charles Lever. 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


At the Sign of the Fox. By Barbara. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Below the Dead Line. By Scott Campbell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Beside a Southern Sea. By Elizabeth May 
Montague. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Biographic Literaria. By §S. T. Coleridge. 
Everyman’s Library edition. Cloth, 40 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 
76 cents. 

Black’s Medical Dictionary. Edited by John 
D. Comrie. $2.50; by mail, $2.68. 

Blackmore Country, The. By F. J. Snell. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Book of Angels, A. Edited by L. P., compiler 
of “The Inheritance of the Saints.” $1.80, 
postpaid. 

British Imperialism and Commercial Suprem- 


acy. By M. Victor Berard. Translated by 
H. W. Foskett. $2.60, postpaid. 


Bruges and West Flanders. Painted by A. 
Forestier; described by G. W. T. Omond. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Called to the Field. By Lucy M. Thurston. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Carlyle’s French Revolution. 2 vols. Every- 
man’s Library edition. Cloth, 80 cents; by 
mail, 92 cents. Leather, $1.40; by mail, $1.52. 


Challenge, The. By Warren Cheney. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Champagne Standard, The. By Mrs. John 


Lane. $1.50, postpaid. 

Chatwit the Man-talk Bird. By Philip Verrill 
Mighels. $1.08, postpaid. 

Childhood and Growth. By Lafayette B. Men- 
del. 60 cents, postpaid. 

Christian Origins. By Otto Pfeiderer, D. D. 
$1.75, postpaid. 


Clammer, The. By William John Hopkins. 90 
cents postpaid. 


New Books of the 


News 


Month. 


given for the information of people residing out of the cities. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


College Man and the College Woman. By Wil- 
liam DeWitt Hyde. $1.50, postpaid. 


Common Sense Hell, A. By Arthur R. Rose. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Concerning Paul and Fiammetta. By L. A. 
Harker. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Congress of Arts and Science. Vol. 1. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Conquest of Jerusalem, The. By Myriam 
Harry. $1.08, postpaid. 


Councils and Ideals from the Writings of Wil- 
liam Osler. $1.25, postpaid. 


Cowardice Court. By George Barr McCutch- 
eon. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Day-Dreamer, The. By Jesse Lynch Williams. 
90 cents, postpaid. 


Days Near Rome. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
Edited ty St. Clair Braddeley. $2.10; by mail, 
$2.18. 


Development of Palestine Exploration. By 
Frederick J. Bliss. $1.50, postpaid. 


Dynamic Factors in Education. By M. V. 


O’Shea. $1.25, postpaid. 


Edge of Hazard, The. By George Horton. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Efficiency and Relief. By Edward T. Devine. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Eight Stories from Die Letzte-Strophe. 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Emerson’s Essays. First and second series. 
Everyman’s Library. Cloth, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 76 
cents. 


Enigmas of Physical Research. By James H. 
Hyslop. $1.50, postpaid. 


Essays in Literature and History.- By James 
Anthony Froude. Everyman’s Library edi- 
tion. Cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 


Essential Latin Lessons for Beginners. By 
Arthur W. Roberts and John C. Rolfe. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Ethiopia in Exile. By B. Pullen-Burry. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas. 
Translated by James Loeb. $3.00, postpaid. 

Evasion, The. By Eugenia Brooks Frothing- 
ham. $1.08, postpaid. 

Everyday Luncheons. By Olive Green. 90 

cents, postpaid. 
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Famous Introductions to Shakespeare’s Plays. 
By Beverley Warner. $2.50, postpaid. 


Field of Glory, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Fight for Canada, The. 
$2.50. 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
By William Wood. 


Financier, The. By Harris Burland. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Fishers of Men. 
postpaid. 

Folly. By Edith Rickert. $1.08, postpaid. 


Garden-Making. By L. H. Bailey. 45 cents; 
by mail, 55 cents. 

Girl from Tim’s Place, The. 
Munn. $1.08, postpaid. 

Golden Book of Coleridge, The. Everyman’s 
Library edition. Cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius, The. Every- 
man’s Library edition. Cloth, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 
76 cents. . 

Great Refusal, 
postpaid. 

Health and the Inner Life. 
$1.35, postpaid. 

Hearts and Creeds. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By S. R. Crockett. $1.08, 


By Charles C. 


The. By Maxwell Gray. $1.08, 
By H. W. Dresser. 
By Anna Chapin Ray. 


By A. S. and 


Henry a. A memoir. 
E. M. S. $4.00, postpaid. 


By Horace A. Vachell. 


Hill, ty 
paid. 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte, The. By 
John Gibson Lockhart. Cloth, 40 cents; by 
mail, 46 cents. Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 76 

cents. 

History of the Byzantine Empire, The. By 
George Finlay. Everyman’s Library edition. 
Cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. Leather, 70 
cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

Holland. Collected and edited by Esther Sin- 
gleton. $1.60, postpaid. 


$1.08, post- 


Humaniculture. By Hubert Higgins. $1.20, 


postpaid. 

Idlers, The. 
paid. 

In the Days of Scott. 
postpaid. 

In the Sixties and Seventies. 
Friswell. $3.50, postpaid. 

Individuality and Immortality. 
Ostwald. 75 cents, postpaid. 

John McCullough. By Susie C. Clark. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Judith. By Grace Alexander. $1.08, postpaid. 


Key to the World’s Progress, The. By Charles 
Stanton Devas. $1.60, postpaid. 


By Morley Roberts. $1.08, post- 
By Tudor Jenks. $1.00, 
By Laura Hain 


By Wilhelm 


Krausz’s_ Practical Automobile 


$2.00, postpaid. 
Lady and the Ladder, The. 
Rhodes. $1.08, postpaid. 
Lame Dog’s Diary, A. By S. Macnaughtan. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Last Spike, and Other Railroad Stories, The. 
By Cy Warmaa. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Life in the Open. By Charles F. Holder. $3.50, 
postpaid. 


Lincoln, Master of Men. By Alonzo Rotschild. 
$3.00. 


Dictionary. 


By Harrison G. 


Literature, Its Principles and Problems. By 
Theodore W. Hunt. $1.20, postpaid. 

Love Child, The. By Thomas B. Clegg, $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Magellan’s Voyage Around the World. By 
Pigafetta. 3 vols. $7.50, postpaid. 


Man from America, The. By Mrs. Henry De 
La Pasture. $1.08, postpaid. 


Man to Man. By R. E. Welsh. $1.00, postpaid. 
Marcelle the Mad. By Seth Cook Comstock. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Memories of a Great Schoolmaster. 
P. Conover. $1.50, postpaid. 

Men and Things. Mark Twain’s Library of 
Humor. $1.08, postpaid. 

Modern Symposium, A. By G. Lowes Dickin- 
son. $1.00, postpaid. 


Motor Car Divorce, 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Municipal Ownership in Great Britain. By 
Hugo R. Meyer. $1.50, postpaid. 

My Quaker Maid. By Marah Ellis Ryan. 90 
cents, postpaid. 


My Sword for Lafayette. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Myths of Plato, The. 
postpaid, $4.50. 


By James 


A. By Louise C. Hale. 


By Max Pemberton. 
By J. A. Stewart. $4.05, 


—n and the Nation. By George S. Merriam. 


$1.75, postpaid. 
New vi East, The. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
Old Washington. By Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford. $1.08, postpaid. 


and Development of the Moral Ideas. 
By Edward Westermarck. $3.50, post- 


By Thomas F. Millard. 


Origin 
2 vols. 
paid. 


Party Leaders of the Time. By Charles Willis 
Thompson. $1.75, postpaid. 

Patriots, The. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy. 2 
vols. By Augustus C. Buell. $2.25; by mail, 
$2.60 

Pearl. 


By S. Weir Mitchell. $1.00, postpaid. 
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Philippine Experiences of an American Teach- 
er, The. By William B. Freer. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Philosophy of Religion, The. By Dr. Harold 
Hoffding. $3.00, postpaid. 

Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. Everyman’s 
Library edition. Cloth, 40 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. Leather, 70 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

Poetry and the Individual. By Hartley B. Alex- 
ander. $1.50 postpaid. 

Poultry Farming. By ‘Home Counties.’ $1.35; 
postpaid, $1.47. 

Practical Garden-Book, The. By C. E. Hunn 
and L. H. Bailey. 45 cents; by mail, 52 
cents. 

Profitable Dairying. By C. L. Peck. 
postpaid. 


57 cents, 


Psalms for the Christian Festivals. By Eliza- 
beth Wordsworth. $1.00, postpaid. 

Quickening, The. By Francis Lynde. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Rahab. By Richard Burton. $1.25, postpaid. 

Rapture of the Forward View, The. By J 
Harry Miller. 40 cents, postpaid. 

Rise of American Nationality, The. The Amer- 
ican Nation Series. By Kendric Charles Bab- 
cock. $2.00. postpaid. 


Romance of the Nursery, A. By L. Allen Har- 
ker. 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Rome. By Eustace Reynolds-Ball. 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

Sarah Bernhardt Brown. By the author of 
Quincy Adams Sawyer. $1.08, postpaid. 

Scholar’s Daughter, The. By Beatrice Har- 
raden. $1.08, postpaid. 

Sermons on Religion and Life. By F. W. Rob- 
ertson. Everyman’s Library edition. Cloth, 
40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

Shadow of Life, The. By 


Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. $1.08, postpaid. 


The Pearl Suit and Skirt Hangers 
Sold Everywhere 
The best devise for keep- 
ing the dresses neat and 
shapely, and enabling you 
to put three times the 
clothing in your closet. 


30c. EACH, or 6 with rod 
$1.50 prepaid. 


Diamond Hangers for 
Men. Holds the complete 
suit in perfect shape and economises space. 


35c. EACH or 4 with rod $1.50 prepaid. 


Freeman Scott, 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Silas Strong. By Irving Bacheller. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Sir Walter Scott. By Andrew Lang. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Snare of Strength, The. By Randolph Bedford. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Soil Physics Laboratory Guide. By W. H. 
Stevenson and I. O. Schaub. 38 cents, post- 
paid. 


Some Dogmas of Religion. By John McT. E. 
McTaggart. $3.00, postpaid. 

Stigma, The. By Emily Selkirk. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Story of My Life, The. By Father G. Gapon. 
$3.00, postpaid. 

Studies in American Trade Unionism. Edited 
by J. H. Hollander and G. E. Barnett. $2.75, 
postpaid. 

Their Husbands’ Wives. Edited; by W. D. 
Howells and H. M. Alden. 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

Thunder and Lightning. By Camille Flamma- 
rion. $1.25, postpaid. 


Triumphs of Eugene Valmont, The. By Rob- 
ert Barr. $1.08, postpaid. 


Uncle William 
postpaid. 


By Jeannette Lee 75 cents. 


Under the Arch. By Lady Henry Somerset. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Vicar of Bulhampton, The. 2 vols. By Anthony 
Trollope. New edition. $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

Way of an Indian, The. By Frederic Rem- 
ington. $1.08, postpaid. 

Whistler. By Haldane Macfall. 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

With John Bull and Jonathan. By John Mor- 
gan Richards. $4.00, postpaid. 


Worshippers. By Henry Berman. $1.08, post- 
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Reprinted from the Musical Courier on April 14th, 1906 


She first Day of the John Wanamaker Piano 
Business Seven Years Ago 


‘f the annual meeting of the Chickering dealers, in Boston, on Wednesday, 
an address was delivered by J. B. Woodford, General Manager of the 
Wanamaker piano interests, which covered a wide range of subjects con- 

nected with the piano business in general and the Wanamaker business in par- 
ticular. His dramatic recital of the incidents connected with the opening of the 
piano store several years ago awakened intense sympathetic interest, as was 
evinced by round after round of applause. Following is a stenographic report 
of that part of his address: 

Among other questions relative to the growth and conduct of our piano busi- 
ness I have been asked what is the greatest number of pianos that we have sold 
in one day. Also, in view of the fact that next Monday will be the seventh anni- 
versary of the opening of our store, I have been asked what success we had at 
the outset. It is an interesting story, and I may be pardened if I grow reminis- 
cent as ] endeavor to frame a reply to these questions. 

The piano store was opened April 15th, 1899. ‘Three months or more pre- 
vious to that time it had been announced that Mr. Wanamaker was going to enter 
the piano business. For nearly three months a considerable number of pianos 
had been displayed in one of the rooms that we now occupy, but that had not been 
offered for sale. Nobody seemed to know why, and everybody marveled that no 
action was taken further than to unbox the instruments. Curiosity was excited. 
People in the store began to ask questions. When you consider that there are 
six thousand people in the store you can imagine something of the interest that 
was developed. 

Only Mr. Wanamaker and I and one other person knew why the piano store 
was still in an embryonic state. 

I dissolved my connection with the Steinway house on the 1st of March, and 
on the 12th of the month took charge of the Wanamaker piano business in Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

Then people understood the meaning of the delay. Curiosity was changed 
to expectancy. 

By dint of hard work we had the business ready to launch on the 15th of 
April. The day previous the advertising announcement was prepared for the 
daily papers. For the occasion Mr. Wanamaker took a full page in nearly every 
paper in Philadelphia, the cost of which ran into thousands. I had never before 
seen so much money spent on piano advertising—nor anybody else for that 
matter. However, I tried to do justice by my Steinway training, and concealed 
my surprise as well as I could. From Mr. Wanamaker’s face you might think 
it was a sixty-line agate display ad. that we were considering. 

I was awake bright and early the next morning; bought all the papers before 
breakfast and looked over those great pages of piano advertising with some degree 
of pride and some degree of misgiving, knowing what it meant to pay such a bill 
out of the piano business, and knowing what was ahead of me. However, I drank 
some strong coffee, then took a half hitch in my nervous equipment, braced my- 
self for whatever the day might bring, and went down to the store. 

There were two salesmen and one tuner already on the floor when I arrived. 
Already the sight-seers were in evidence. As the hours passed by the numbers 
increased, and their faces were a study. There was kindly interest, curiosity, 
doubt, disapprobation, anxiety, suspicion and even derision. All day long I 
moved about among them, getting expressions of opinion which meant a good 
deal to me. I got the opinions all right, but that’s all I did get. By noon I be- 
gan to get anxious. I hadn’t expected much, but I had expected something. 
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Those great pages of advertising grew bigger and bigger as the day ad- 
vanced. All day there had been an air of tense anxiety about the store. Every- 
body wanted to know if it was “going.” Officials, heads of departments, lieu- 
cenants, staff officers, all came around frequently, and probably at some time 
during the day nearly all of the six thousand people passed through the depart- 
ment. 

In the morning they jollied me because there were no sales reported; but as 
the day wore on some shook their heads and said: “Well, it’s a frost, isn’t it?” 
Then the “I-told-you-so’s” dropped around. Piano dealers on the street all 
dropped in and looked at me sympathetically or with an expression which said: 
“Well, I certainly thought you had more sense!” and finally the fellows came 
around who were sorry for me, and began to patronize me. Then I got mad. It 
was the best thing they could have done for me. But the nervous strain was 
getting too great. Those newspaper pages had grown so big that I couldn’t see 
over nor under nor through them, then I was glad when the day drew to a close. 

I wondered what Mr. Wanamaker could have to say; he who had to pay for 
those pages that had grown as big as the side of a city block. I braced myseli 
again and went down to his office. The half hitch that I had taken in my nervous 
organization had slipped hours ago, and the sheets were flying in the wind like 
flags of distress. As I opened the door Mr. Wanamaker—who was sitting at his 
desk—looked up quickly and, as he caught sight of my face, said: “Mr. Wood- 
ford, you look tired.” 

“T am tired.” 

“Well, how has the day gone?’ 

“About as I expected. We haven’t made any sales, but of course—” 

I never had a chance to finish the sentence. 


Mr. Wanamaker rose quickly to his feet and, leaning toward me with a smil- 


‘gf 


ing, kindly face, said: ‘‘Why, I didn’t expect you would sell any pianos to-day 

I looked at the man in amazement. Here was the first bit of help I had 
received during the day, and from the one who was paying for those pages! 

I didn’t know which to admire most—his kindly sympathy or his magnificent 
nerve. I have since learned well that both are characteristic of the man. I needn’t 
say how few there are who would have had the ability to rise to such an occasion, 
even if they had the disposition. But it was enough. I shook his hand silently 
and passed out into the street when I shook my self together, took a reef in my 
flying canvas and, as I luffed up against the wind, I took a long breath and said 
to myself: “That settles it! John Wanamaker is in the piano business to stay.” 

The next morning I came down with my war paint on. We took the pros- 
pects of the day before and got busy, and we have been busy ever since. 

It is a far cry from selling no pianos in a day to selling in a single day one 
hundred and twenty-four (which we sold last January, in Philadelphia), or to 
one hundred and forty-two (which we have sold in New York). 

Daily sales of fifty to one hundred pianos have not been infrequent, and sales 
from forty to seventy-five ran along continuously and consecutively for days at a 
time last December. I should not have given you these figures had you not asked 
me, and they are not now given boastingly. 

But I am glad to put on record the incident that I have narrated. When you 
are some time in our new piano store in New York and note that half a million 
dollars has been spent to house the Wanamaker piano business in that city, and 
then when you go to Philadelphia a year from now and see that another half mil- 
lion or more has been spent in the piano section of that store, you will be reminded 
of the man who dared take the newspaper pages seven years ago, and you will 
realize, as I do, that in all these years there has been no period of any length so 
fraught with deep import to our piano business and the whole piano business of 
the United States as were those five minutes in the office of John Wanamaker at 
the close of business on April 15th, 1899. 
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Reprinted from the Musical Courier on April 14th, 1906 


She first Day of the John Wanamaker Piano 
Business Seven Years Ago 


‘f the annual meeting of the Chickering dealers, in Boston, on Wednesday, 
an address was delivered by J. B. Woodford, General Manager of the 
Wanamaker piano interests, which covered a wide range of subjects con- 

nected with the piano business in general and the Wanamaker business in par- 
ticular. His dramatic recital of the incidents connected with the opening of the 
piano store several years ago awakened intense sympathetic interest, as was 
evinced by round after round of applause. Following is a stenographic report 
of that part of his address: 

Among other questions relative to the growth and conduct of our piano busi- 
ness I have been asked what is the greatest number of pianos that we have sold 
in one day. Also, in view of the fact that next Monday will be the seventh anni- 
versary of the opening of our store, I have been asked what success we had at 
the outset. It is an interesting story, and I may be pardened if I grow reminis- 
cent as ] endeavor to frame a reply to these questions. 

The piano store was opened April 15th, 1899. Three months or more pre- 
vious to that time it had been announced that Mr. Wanamaker was going to enter 
the piano business. For nearly three months a considerable number of pianos 
had been displayed in one of the rooms that we now occupy, but that had not been 
offered for sale. Nobody seemed to know why, and everybody marveled that no 
action was taken further than to unbox the instruments. Curiosity was excited. 
People in the store began to ask questions. When you consider that there are 
six thousand people in the store you can imagine something of the interest that 
was developed. 

Only Mr. Wanamaker and I and one other person knew why the piano store 
was still in an embryonic state. 

I dissolved my connection with the Steinway house on the 1st of March, and 
on the 12th of the month took charge of the Wanamaker piano business in Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

Then people understood the meaning of the delay. Curiosity was changed 
to expectancy. 

By dint of hard work we had the business ready to launch on the 15th of 
April. The day previous the advertising announcement was prepared for the 
daily papers. For the occasion Mr. Wanamaker took a full page in nearly every 
paper in Philadelphia, the cost of which ran into thousands. I had never before 
seen so much money spent on piano advertising—nor anybody else for that 
matter. However, I tried to do justice by my Steinway training, and concealed 
my surprise as well as I could. From Mr. Wanamaker’s face you might think 
it was a sixty-line agate display ad. that we were considering. 

I was awake bright and early the next morning; bought all the papers before 
breakfast and looked over those great pages of piano advertising with some degree 
of pride and some degree of misgiving, knowing what it meant to pay such a bill 
out of the piano business, and knowing what was ahead of me. However, I drank 
some strong coffee, then took a half hitch in my nervous equipment, braced my- 
self for whatever the day might bring, and went down to the store. 

There were two salesmen and one tuner already on the floor when I arrived. 
Already the sight-seers were in evidence. As the hours passed by the numbers 
increased, and their faces were a study. There was kindly interest, curiosity, 
doubt, disapprobation, anxiety, suspicion and even derision. All day long I 
moved about among them, getting expressions of opinion which meant a good 
deal to me. I got the opinions all right, but that’s all I did get. By noon I be- 
gan to get anxious. I hadn’t expected much, but I had expected something. 
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Those great pages of adv ertising grew bigger and bigger as the day ad- 
vanced. All day there had been an air of tense anxiety about the store. Every- 
pody wanted to know if it was “going.” Officials, heads of departments, lieu- 
cenants, staff officers, all came around frequently, and probably at some time 
during the day nearly all of the six thousand people passed through the depart- 
ment. 

In the morning they jollied me because there were no sales reported; but as 
the day wore on some shook their heads and said: “Well, it’s a frost, isn’t it?” 
Then the “I-told-you-so’s” dropped around. Piano dealers on the street all 
dropped in and looked at me sympathetically or with an expression which said: 

“Well, I certainly thought you had more sense!” and finally the fellows came 
around who were sorry for me, and began to patronize me. Then I got mad. It 
was the best thing they could have done for me. But the nervous strain was 
getting too great. Those newspaper pages had grown so big that I couldn’t see 
over nor under nor through them, then I was glad when the day drew to a close. 

I wondered what Mr. Wanamaker could have to say; he who had to pay for 
those pages that had grown as big as the side of a city block. I braced myseli 
again and went down to his office. The half hitch that I had taken in my nervous 
organization had slipped hours ago, and the sheets were flying in the wind like 
flags of distress. As I opened the door Mr. Wanamaker—who was sitting at his 
desk—looked up quickly and, as he caught sight of my face, said: “Mr. Wood- 
ford, you look tired.” 

“T am tired.” 

“Well, how has the day gone?’ 

“About as I expected. We haven't made any sales, but of course—” 

I never had a chance to finish the sentence. 

Mr. Wanamaker rose quickly to his feet and, leaning toward me with a smil- 
ing, kindly face, said: ‘Why, I didn’t expect you would sell any pianos to-day !” 

I looked at the man in amazement. Here was the first bit of help I had 
received during the day, and from the one who was paying for those pages! 

I didn’t know which to admire most—his kindly sympathy or his magnificent 
nerve. I have since learned well that both are characteristic of the man. I needn’t 
say how few there are who would have had the ability to rise to such an occasion, 
even if they had the disposition. But it was enough. I shook his hand silently 
and passed out into the street when I shook myself together, took a reef in my 
flying canvas and, as I luffed up against the wind, I took a long breath and said 
to myself: “That settles it!) John Wanamaker is in the piano business to stay.” 

The next morning I came down with my war paint on. We took the pros- 
pects of the day before and got busy, and we have been busy ever since. 

It is a far cry from selling no pianos in a day to selling in a single day cone 
hundred and twenty-four (which we sold last January, in Philadelphia), or to 
one hundred and forty-two (which we have sold in New York). 

Daily sales of fifty to one hundred pianos have not been infrequent, and sales 
from forty to seventy-five ran along continuously and consecutively for days at a 
time last December. I should not have given you these figures had you not asked 
me, and they are not now given boastingly. 

But I am glad to put on record the incident that I have narrated. When you 
are some time in our new piano store in New York and note that half a million 
dollars has been spent to house the Wanamaker piano business in that city, and 
then when you go to Philadelphia a year from now and see that another half mil- 
lion or more has been spent in the piano section of that store, you will be reminded 
of the man who dared take the newspaper pages seven years ago, and you will 
realize, as I do, that in all these years there has been no period of any length so 
fraught with deep import to our piano business and the whole piano business of 
the United States as were those five minutes in the office of John Wanamaker at 
the close of business on April 15th, 1899. 
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Wedding i, re 
C 


ano CUnnoun cements 


Call for the finest taste in design, the most artistic skill 
in execution. They are in fact the test of a Stationery Store, and 
measured by that test. 


lava? a . 7 . 0 
he John Qh ncnalies, Stationery Sore 
Pande Airs 


Our styles are up-to-date and authoritative. We do our own 
engraving and plate printing here on the premises. Our resources 
are of the best, not only for producing work in accord with the 
most exacting canons of best social usage, but for producing it on 
time, and at the moderate prices which an exceptionally large busi- 
ness could alone make possible. 


Prices 


For the first hundred sets, script, $7.50, $10.00, $12.00. 
For each additional one hundred sets, $2.50, $3.00. 
Special estimates on orders of over 500. 


Fhreeimen > 


of wedding announcements will be cheerfully forwarded on request. 


This is a Wedding Stationery Store in the fullest sense of the 
term. At Home Cards, Visiting Cards, and all the other require- 
ments of social stationery furnished promptly, and at least pos- 
sible expense consistent with high-class work. 


‘Yolen anamaker 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Ladies Who prefer to use a nice 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Supcrfine 
and L£xtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 
Manufactured and supplied to the trade 


quality of stationery for 


only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
in the 


HAIR GOODS ‘si; 


New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 
$2.00 and $3.00. 


Small Patent Pompadours— 
$1.00. 

New Patent Pompadours— 
$3.00. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
switches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 
tnd $10.00. 

Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free 
importer and Manufacturer of 


S. C. BECK, HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
36 N. Eiehth Street, Philadelphia 


Largest 
Stock of 





the cost for packing and postage. 
Hf be sure of chis —F offer—only 10 cen 


CHARLESTOWN NURSERY, - CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
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The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860, 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All the Elements 
of Perfection are 
combined in the 
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Shield 


ODORLESS—IMPER VIOUS 
GUARANTEED 


We will pay for damage to garment resulting from 
an imperfectly made OMO Dress Shield 


HYGIENIC 


Made from a Pure, Odorless, Impervious natural 
fibre, without acids, chemicals or ingredients, 
and recommended by physicians and 
chemists for purity and 
hygienic qualities. 


All styles and Sizes. Send for Illustrated Circular 


‘THE OMO MFG. CO.., Middletown, Conn 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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SPECIAL 
BARGAIN 
BOOKS 


MASTERPIECES OF THE 
WORLD’S LITERATURE 


20 Octavo Volumes, originally sold at $60.00— 
now our price is $11.50 for half morocco, and 
$9.50 for cloth binding 


Prepared after a careful study of all other 
collections, supplying what is absent from 
other works and developing ideas that had 
not occurred as yet to other laborers in this 
field. All nations and periods are covered. 
Each volume of equal interest, containing a 
delightful variety of matter that will be found 
stimulating and instructive to readers of all 
ages. Embellished with over 500 full-page 
illustrations. 


HEROES OF HISTORY 


25 large {2mo. volumes, in half Turkey 


morocco, illustrated. Original price, $62.50— 


our price, $13.50 


Alexander, Caesar, Charlemagne, Joan of 
Arc, Columbus, Elizabeth, Alfred the Great, 
William the Conqueror, William the Silent, 
Cromwell, Captain John Smith, Frederick the 
Great, Washington, Napoleon, Nelson, Frank- 
lin, Paul Jones. Lincoln, U. S. Grant, Nathan 
Hale, David Livingston Crocket, Boone, Car- 
son, Stanley. 
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John Wanamaker 


Philadelphia New York 


is 


ONLY 


ANOTHER WORD 


cTofets) 
Ju DGEMENT 
PRACTICAL 
AFFAIRS 


and GOOD JUDGMENT isbased 
on your experiences 


The enlightened buyer 
of to-day expects the 
GOODS to look like the 
PICTURE of them you 
show him, hence, how 
important to secure 
the BEST in 


DESIGNING 


ING 
EN 


WHICH IS WHAT WE SELL 


27 °°41S.6™ ST. 
COR. CHESTNUT 


PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN BOOKS 


The Romances ot 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS 4 


Marie ANTOINETTE, Edition 


IN THIRTY-FOUR VOLUMES.  8vo. Vellum de luxe cloth, gilt top. Printed 
in clear and beautiful type, and illustrated with one hundred full page plates by noted French 
and American Artists, including Evert Van Muyden, Eugene Courboin, Edmund H. 
Garret, Eugene Grivaz, Gustav Dore, E. Abot, Felix Oudart, etc. Sold only in sets. 
Publishers’ price, $59.50. Our special price, $28.75. Only while the present stock lasts. 


THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by IsrazEL GOLLANcz 
SPECIAL EDITION 


Forty volumes in the well-known ‘‘Temple’’ size and style. The volumes are 
printed i in black and red, with photogravure frontispieces, and decorative title pages. Bound 
in flexible green leather, with decorated covers, gilt tops, book-marks, etc. Each volume 
has a frontispiece in photogravure. The volumes are: 


The Tempest As You Like It All’s Well that Ends well Richard III. 

Twe Gentlemen of Verona Taming of the Shrew Twelfth Night Henry VIII. 

Merry Wives of Windsor Hamlet Winter’s Tale Julius Caesar 

Measure for Measure King Lear King John Macbeth 

Comedy of Errors Otheilo Richard II Anthony and Cleopatra 

Much Ado About Nothing Troilus and Cressida *Henry IV. Cymbeline 

Love’s Labour’s Lost Coriolanus Part I.; Part II. Pericles 

A Midsummer Night’s Titus Andronicus Henry V. Venus and Adonis 
Dream Romeo and Juliet *Henry VI. Part I. Rape of Lucrece 

Merchant of Venice Timon of Athens Part II ; Bart Ill. Sonnets 


(*Each part is a separate chin 
Sold in sets only. Publishers’ price, $32.00. Our price, $18.00. 
CRITICAL COMMENT 


«“No more convenient and altogether satisfactory pocket reading edition of Shakespeare's 
poems and Lee ae eee Ke eeenes vere | than this has been published.’’ — The Independent, New York. 


BALZAC, HONORE pe La BALZAC, HONORE veLa | ~~ AFTER WORK WORK 


Comepie HuMAINE be from the workshop of an old publisher 

» E. Marston, F. R. G. S. 
Comprising scenes from private life, scenes in pro- 
racial life, scenes from Parisian life, scenes from 
litary life, scenes from political life, scenes from 


Illustrated, Sve 


“ s : ‘ A d of 65 s of the work of f England’ 
antry life, and philosophical studies. Translated by recncgpae ns ha Leama thing age ee adlpecite tae, asso ie 


d ‘ foremost publishers. After Work in no sense implies 
itharine Prescott Wormeley. With photogravure P P 


; ‘ . the looking for new manuscript for publication as one 
nt spieces, by Goupil & Co., from pictures by noted e P P 


: would suppose, but the leisure time spent in the author’s 
‘nch artists. 39 vols. 12mo. Cloth, paper labels, pn P 


retirement and reminiscences of famous European and 


gilt top. Publisher's price, $48.75. Our special | 4 ican authors, and their works, with whom he 


price, $15.00. came in contact. Publisher's price, $3.00. Our 
special price, 75 cents. 


MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS 
; By Lester Wattack THE saabagee E REMINISCENCES 
“With an introduction by Lawrence Hutton f Mrs. GILBERT 


A : ae Edited Pe Charlotte M. Martin 
s portraits, views, fac-similes, etc. 12mo. 


1 effort to catch and preserve the famil- With many portraits and other illustrations from 
an of the stage. Publisher’s price, | rare sources. 12mo. Publisher's price, $2.00. Our 
orice, 50 cents. special price, 50 cents. 


[JOHN WANAMAKER _ New york 
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MARPER'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
“ THE SPOILERS, By REX. £ BEACH 


This is a story written by a strong man. of a strong man, for strong and grown-up men to read, 
It is a tale such as is told by a man perhaps once in a life-time—a tale of impedious emotion, of brute 
strength and courage, of swift and passionate love and hate—a tale which tells itself without fine words— 
vigorous, forceful, mighty, There is no room for the violet conventions of society in that robust land 
where “‘nevera law of Cod or man runs north of Fifty-three,"’ The only law is the law of posses- 
sion, of individual conscience and of hunger—perhaps above all the law of hunger—the hunger for gold 
digged out of the hills, and the blinding hunger of man for woman and for woman's love. It is a story 
of to-day, but it goes back to the root of things, and is true of all men and all real women since time 
began. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


THE PRINCESS OLGA By ERVIN WARDMAN 


Harding, a young American engineer, is sent to Crevonia, a little independent kingdom in the 
heart of Europe, to reorganize certain mining interests held by American financiers. Crevonia proves to 
be a very nest of plots and intrigues, the succession to the throne being claimed by four heirs. Harding 
becomes involved in exciting and dangerous adventures, falling in love with the most beautiful of the 
conspitators, the Princest Olga, who is matched against him in the struggle. An absorbing romance, 
told with vivacity and vigor. Price, $1.50 


MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF HUMOR, WOMEN AND THINGS 
This is a successor to MEN AND THINGS, the initial volume of what is perhaps the most 


notable work of humor ever published. That Mark Twain knows what is best and lasting in humorous 

literature, and how to select it, goes without saying. Besides selections from Mark Twain’s owu writings, 

other authors represented in the volume are, J. K. Bangs, Josephine Daskam, Bret Harte, W. L. Alden, 

Thomas A. Janvier, Celett Burges, Ceorge Ade, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman,W. D. Howells, etc., etc. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


A collected edition of Swinburne’s Dramatic Works is now published for the first time. The series 
is in all respects uniform with his complete Poetical Works, published last year. The set consists of five 
volumes as follows : 


VOL. I.—THE QUEEN MOTHER—ROSAMOND 

« ]].—CHASTELARD—BOTHWELL (Acts I and II) 

« TIL.—BOTHWELL (Acts III-V) 

«© IV.—MARY STUART (Appendix including the Essays on the Life and Character of 
Mary Stuart 

« V.—LOCRINE—THE SISTERS—MARINO FALIERO—ROSAMUND,QUEEN 
OF THE LOMBARDS 

Five ools., Crown Octaco, Gilt Tops, Uncut Edges, Price, $10.00 net 


IN SUN OR SHADE Poems, by LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


A volume of lyrics and other verses written, as the title implies, in varying moods. The aw. 
whose work in the best magazines has made her name a cherished one with all lovers of poetry has the 
true poetic gift, and her verses are opalescent with music, rhythmic beauty and exquisite diction. 


White Gilt Tops and Deckled Edges. Price, $1.50 net 


RISE OF THE NEW WEST By Frederick Jackson Turner, Ph.D, 


Professor of American History. University of Wisconsin. (Volume 14—The 
American Nation; A History) 

This volume deals with the period of readjustment between the war of 1812 and the time of the tr 
umphant Jacksonian Democracy, and covers the years 1815-1830. The author aims to show the imp- 
ance of regarding American development as the outcome of economic and social as well as political f- 
In particular, attention has been paid to the colonization and development, both social an” 
the Western States. The panic of 1819, with its results, receives full treatment as do th 
topics of the Missouri Compromise and the Monroé Doctrine. 

With Maps. Library Edition $2.00 net. University Edition $2. 
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